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1.  Tim.  4,  12.  to  end.  “  Let  no 
man  despise  thy  youth;  but  be 
thou  an  example  of  the  believ¬ 
ers,  in  word,  in  conversation,  in 
chari^,  in  spirit,  in  faith,  in  puri¬ 
ty.  Till  I  come,  give  attendance 
to  reading,  to  exhortation,  to  doc¬ 
trine.  Neglect  not  the  gift  that 
is  in  thee,  which  was  given  thee 
by  prophecy,  with  the  laying  on  of 
the  hands  of  the  presbytery.  Medi¬ 
tate  upon  these  things;  give  thy¬ 
self  wnolly  to  them;  that  thy  pro¬ 
fiting  may  appear  to  all.  Take 
heed  unto  thyself,  and  unto  thy 
doctrine;  continue  in  them:  for  in 
doing  this,  thou  shalt  both  save 
thyself  and  them  that  hear  thee.” 

When  the  Apostle  instructs  Ti¬ 
mothy — “  Let  no  man  despise  thy 
outh;”  the  meaning  must  be  that 
e  ought  to  conduct  himself  in  such 
a  manner,  as  would  prevent  the  cast¬ 
ing  of  contempt  on  him,  on  account 
of  his  being  very  young.  In.  ap¬ 
plying  this  as  a  rule  for  the  young¬ 
er  clergy,  they  ought  not  to  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  put  themselves  on  a 
level  with  their  seniors,  in  regard 
to  deference  due  to  their  opinions, 
or  the  submission  which  may  be 
expected  to  their  reproofs.  As  to 
the  former,  there  may  generally 
be  expected  the  more  information 
and  reflection,  in  consequence  of 
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advance  in  years.  But  if  a  young 
man  should  be  possessed  of  judg¬ 
ment  and  of  learning  dispropor- 
tioned  to  his  age,  it  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  leave  them  to  the  operation 
of  their  natural  influence,  than  to 
lessen  their  merit  by  arrogating 
any  thing  on  their  account:  espe¬ 
cially  as  it  may  happen,  that  other 
people  shall  dissent  from  his  opi¬ 
nion  of  himself;  which  indeed  is 
the  more  likely  to  be  the  case, 
from  the  very  cause  of  his  self- 
complacency.  As  to  reproofs;  al¬ 
though  the  ministerial  commission 
vests  with  authority  to  the  effect, 

I  without  a  distinction  in  regard  to 
years;  yet  it  cannot  but  be  that,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  young  men  will  be  in  more 
danger  than  those  exercised  by  ex¬ 
perience,  of  applying  their  re¬ 
proofs  unguardealy,  in  respect  both 
to  the  sufficiency  of  the  cause,  and 
to  that  of  the  evidence  on  which 
it  rests;  and  further,  to  their  being 
unaccompanied  by  passion.  These 
considerations  are  worthy  of  being 
borne  in  mind;  independently  on 
any  levity  in  the  moral  deport¬ 
ment  of  the  reprover.  But  where 
this  is  chargeable, '  although  not 
amounting  to  gross  sin,  it  may  be 
well  to  decline  the  office.  In  other 
points  of  view,  reproof  is  not  only 
lawful,  but  obligatory.  But  in  the 
present  point  oi  view,  it  cannot  be 
administered,  without  disobe¬ 
dience  to  the  precept  of  the  Apos¬ 
tle;  besides  the  danger  of  drawing 
down  contempt  on  one  of  the  par¬ 
ties,  and  producing  greater  obdu¬ 
racy  in  the  other.  The  question 
of  the  propriety  of  a  ministers 
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placing  of  himself  in  such  a  situa¬ 
tion,  as  that,  in  the  event  of  ad¬ 
vice  suited  to  his  commission,  his 
youth  shall  be  despised  and  him¬ 
self  with  it,  is  of  another  nature. 
In  this,  he  would  be  highly  censu¬ 
rable;  and  therefore  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  present  part  of  the 
passage,  is  an  intimation  to  him,  to 
avoid  whatever  may  endanger  such 
self-degradation;  which  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  accomplish,  without  taking 
so  high  a  stand,  as  supposes  an 
equal  weiglit  of  character,  in  the 
young  and  in  the  old. 

“  But  be  thou  an  example  of  be¬ 
lievers.”  Besides  responsibility 
to  God;  there  is  the  debt  of  a  good 
example,  due  from  every  man  to 
society.  It  is  most  of  all  due  from 
a  minister  of  the  gospel.  “  In 
word:”  meaning  in  every  way,  in 
which  speech  is  used  for  the  ex¬ 
pressing  of  the  thoughts  and  of 
the  feelings.  “  In  conversation.” 
This  may  seem  to  signify  the  same 
as  “  in  word;”  and  therefore,  to  be 
a  redundancy.  But  the  word 
“  conversation”  has  considerably 
departed,  in  common  use,  from  its 
ancient  meaning.  The  Greek 
Ay <#5^0^ a;”  applies  to  every  spe¬ 
cies  of  social  intercourse,  or  of  be¬ 
haviour  in  common  life;  and  tliere- 
fore  all  this  should  be  considered 
as  comprehended  under  conversa¬ 
tion.  In  charity;  including  as  well 
the  principle,  as  the  actual  exercise 
of  beneficence,  in  all  its  branches. 
‘‘  In  spirit;”  that  is,  in  the  ferven¬ 
cy  of  this  more  noble  part  of  us. 
“  In  faith;”  with  a  view,  no  doubt, 
to  the  practical  effects  of  it,  in  the 
evidence  of  its  mighty  energy  under 
all  trials,  whether  temporal  or  spi¬ 
ritual.  ‘‘  In  purity;”  which  is  the 
absence  of  licentiousness  of  every 
description,  and  of  all  unholy  af¬ 
fection,  which  might  incline  to  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  excellency 
of  the  instructions  relative  to  the 
ministry,  delivered  in  this  epistle, 
our  attention  would  be  bestowed 


on  them  in  vain,  were  we  regard¬ 
less  of  what  is  occasionally  inter¬ 
mixed,  relatively  to  an  holy  life 
and  conversation.  For  what  is 
precept,  without  the  practice  of 
the  person,  from  whose  lips  the 
other  comes?  It  is  a  remark  often 
made,  that  the  preached  word 
should  be  obeyed,  independently 
on  the  character  of  the  preacher. 
The  remark  is  true:  but  if  from  ab¬ 
stract  fitness,  we  direct  our  view 
to  what  is  found  in  life,  we  cannot 
overlook  the  inefficacy  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  exercises — not  to  say  of  im¬ 
moral  men,  but  also  of  others 
whose  lives  are  not  considered  as 
exemplary  in  active  virtue.  Sure¬ 
ly,  while  this  is  the  case,  the  cler¬ 
gyman  must  be  answerable,  not  on¬ 
ly  for  his  own  deficiencies;  but  for 
the  malignant  influence  which  they 
have,  in  preventing  the  efficacy  of 
his  instructions. 

“Till  I  come:”  It  would  seem 
from  this,  that  the  Apostle  ex¬ 
pected  to  return  to  Ephesus  soon; 
and  that  then  Timothy  would  be 
I  released  from  the  superintendence, 
for  the  exercise  of  which  he  had 
been  left;  perhaps  to  be  taken  by 
the  Apostle  elsewhere;  or  to  be 
sent  by  him  into  some  other  field 
of  labour.  The  circumstance  is 
noticed,  as  favouring  the  supposi¬ 
tion,  that,  whatever  permanent  re¬ 
lation  Timothy  may  have  borne  to 
Ephesus  at  any  time,  it  seems  not 
to  have  commenced  at  the  date  of 
this  epistle;  and  therefore,  not 
when  tlie  interview  took  place  at 
Miletus.  “  Give  attendance  to 
reading.”  It  is  probable,  that 
there  had  been  written  and  made 
public  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  to 
make  a  part  of  the  public  reading 
of  the  church:  and  we  know,  that 
St.  Paul  particularly  directed  such 
a  reading  of  one  of  his  epistles. 
At  any  rate,  there  were  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  of  the  Old  Testament.  The 
present  clause  is  evidence,  that 
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such  an  exercise  constituted  a  part 
of  the  purpose,  for  which  reli^ous 
assemblies  where  held;  and  there¬ 
fore  suggests  the  idea,  in  relation 
to  those  modern  communions,  in 
which  such  reading  is  but  little  or 
not  at  all  practiced,  that  they  de¬ 
part  in  this  from  the  pattern  of 
primitive  antiquity;  and  in  such  a 
point  as  should  lead  to  doubts, 
whether  there  must  not  he  a  de¬ 
parture  from  the  same  standard,  in 
their  theory  in  general/’  It  is 
still  more  to  the  purpose,  to  notice 
the  delinquency  of  those  clergy¬ 
men  of  our  church,  who  abridge  the 
prescribed  reading  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  as  much  as  they  can  with  the 
least  appearance  of  decorum. 
Alas!  they  suspect  not  the  share 
which  vanity  has  in  this;  the  de¬ 
partment  alluded  to  being  not  one, 
jn  which  they  can  display  what 
they  conceive  to  be  their  gifts. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  made  a  ques¬ 
tion,  whether  the  reading  spoken 
of  be  private  exercise  lor  the  im- 

{>rovement  of  the  reader,  or  public, 
or  the  edification  of  hearers.  The 
original  word  [avayyAKrei]  will  suit 
either:  but  preference  is  here  given 
to  the  latter,  as  best  agreeing  with 
the  other  duties  of  exhortation  and 
doctrine.  “  To  exhortation,  to  doc¬ 
trine:”  The  latter  word  means  the 
same  with  “  teaching;”  for  that  is 
the  sense  of  the  original;  and  both 
of  the  words,  with  the  attendance  en¬ 
joined  on  the  duties  expressed  by 
them,  are  unfavourable  to  the  theory 
which  makes  all  exhortation  and 
teaching  dependent  on  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  -mind,  from  time  to 
time.  If  that  ought  in  duty  to  be 
waited  for;  there  can  be  no  pro¬ 
priety  in  this  injunction  of  the 
Apostle.  It  is  an  obvious  lesson 
of  the  passage,  that  the  signification 
given  in  it,  with  the  limitation — 
“till  I  come,”  is  indefinitely  obli¬ 
gatory  on  every  parochial  minister; 
and  that  the  giving  of  attendance 
on  the  duties  specified,  is  a  man¬ 


ner  of  expression,  which  implies 
the  yielding  of  the  habitual  atten¬ 
tion  of  his  mind,  and  a  considera¬ 
ble  portion  of  his  time. 

“  Neglect  not  the  gift  that  is  in 
thee.”  The  word  “  is  so 

connected  with  miraculous  gift,  that 
it  cannot  be  supposed  to  signify 
any  thing  less,  in  this  place. 
“  Which  was  given  by  prophecy.” 
This  may  be  explained  by  the  18th 
verse  of  the  1st  chapter.  We 
there  read  of  “prophecies  which 
went  before,”  or  were  antecedent 
to  the  ministerial  charge  of  Timo¬ 
thy.  '  It  is  probable  that  some  per¬ 
sons,  endowed  with  the  prophetic 
gift,  had  at  an  early  period  an¬ 
nounced  his  future  usefulness  in 
the  church.  If  the  word  prophecy 
should  be  thought  to  be  used  in 
that  lower  sense,  which  supposes 
the  foresight  of  the  benefit  to  have 
been  within  the  reach  of  human  sa¬ 
gacity,  exercising  itself  on  the  ear¬ 
ly  dawnings  of  pietj  and  talents; 
it  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of 
such  prophecy’s  having  had  any 
weight  in  the  designating  of  Timo¬ 
thy  to  his  office.  Yet  the  Apostle 
seems  to  have  associated  this,  with 
the  kind  of  prophecy  to  which  he 
intended  to  refer.  “  With  the  lay- 
ingon  the  hands  of  the  presbytery.” 
This  must  have  been  a  presbytery 
of  Apostles;  as  appears  from  its 
having  been  the  channel,  by  which 
the  XetpttTfia^^  had  been  conveyed 
to  him.  That  the  Apostles  were  cal¬ 
led  elders,  appears  from  several 
places.  The  contributions  speci¬ 
fied  in  Acts  11,  30.  were  “sent  to 
the  elders  by  the  hands  of  Barna¬ 
bas  and  Saul.”  At  that  early  pe¬ 
riod,  the  Apostles  generally  resi¬ 
ded  in  Jerusalem;  and  surely  they 
must  have  been  pnncipally  intend¬ 
ed.  When  Paul  and  his  company 
[Acts  24,  1 8.]  were  come  to  Jeru¬ 
salem,  “  they  went  in  unto  James, 
and  all  the  elders  were  present.” 
St.  James,  called  the  less,  has  al¬ 
ways  been  considered  as  an  Apos- 
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tie  or  an  apostolic  man;  and  it  is 
probable,  that  others  of  the  same 
character  were  with  him  at  a  meet- 
in<^,  which  seems  to  have  been  an 
occasion  of  great  expectation  on 
each  side.  But  there  needs  not  to 
be  much  said  on  this  point;  since 
St.  Peter  and  St.  John  expressly 
call  themselves  elders:  the  former 
in  his  1st  Epistle,  5,  1.  and  the 
latter  in  his  2d  Epistle,  v.  1 .  and 
in  his  3d  Epistle,  v.  1. 

Under  this  view  of  the  clause, 
there  is  not  perceived  much  to  be  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  mea  n  ing  of  th e  prepo  - 
sition  “  translated  “with.”  Its 
usual  meaning  is  favourable  to  the 
idea,  that  the  imposition  of  hands 
by  the  presbytery,  was  an  accom- 
panyment  oi  the  laying  on  of  the 
hands  of  the  Apostle;  this  being  the 
channel  of  the  conveyance  oi  the 
authority.  But  on  the  supposition, 
that  the  authoritative  conveyance 
was  from  the  presbytery  generally, 
nothing  is  gained  by  the  circum¬ 
stance  to  the  anti -episcopalian  theo- 
ry;  if,  as  is  here  taken  to  be  the 
most  probable  hypothesis,  the  pres¬ 
bytery  consisted  of  Apostles  and 
apostolic  men. 

The  instruction  conveyed  by  the 
verse  to  a  minister  of  the  present 
day,  is  not  precisely  that  which  it 
was  intended  to  convey  to  Timo¬ 
thy.  But  as  he  was  not  to  neglect 
the  supernatural  gift  imparted  to 
him,  so  neither  are  we  to  neglect 
the  ordinary  gift  of  the  ministerial 
character.  It  was  bestowed  for 
the  edification  of  the  church;  and 
therefore  imposes  a  responsibility,, 
which  can  never  allow  of  a  state  of 
indifference  or  of  inactivity. 

“  Meditate  on  these  things.” 
The  Greek  word  expres¬ 

ses  care.”  It  also  signifies  “  me¬ 
ditate.”  Although  meditation  and 
care  have  such  a  mutual  relation 
as  that  one  of  them  cannot  subsist, 
without  producing  the  other;  yet 
the  two  ideas  are  here  combined, 
in  order  to  show  the  extent  of  the 


precept;  which  is  thus  seen  to  im¬ 
ply  the  habitual  pressure  of  anxie¬ 
ty,  in  relation  to  the  subject  spo¬ 
ken  of.  No  doubt,  this  care  and 
this  consequent  meditation  are 
obligatory  on  those  who  come 
after  Timothy  in  the  ministry. 
But  if  it  be  obligatory  on  them, 
however  qualified  at  the  time  of 
their  entrance  on  its  duties;  and  if 
it  was  obligatory  on  him,  although 
so  great  a  proficient  in  all  worthy 
attainments;  it  undeniably  suggests 
an  admonition  to  anxious  care  and 
meditation,  to  those  who  are  pre¬ 
paring  for  any  office  of  it  by  pre¬ 
vious  study.  “  Give  thyself  wW- 
ly  to  them.”  This  may  be  consi- 
(iered  as  extending  to  the  clergy 
at  all  times;  intimating  to  them  t^ 
duty  of  such  an  arrangement  of 
their  temporal  concerns,  as  that 
there  shall  be  no  more  interrup¬ 
tion  of  their  ministerial  labours, 
than  is  rendered  necessary  by  the 
wants  of  this  mortal  life.  And  as 
to  studies  which  may  seem  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  ministerial  cares;  there 
is  so  wide  a  range,  in  which  profi¬ 
ciency  may  be  made  instrumental 
to  the  proper  study  of  the  whole 
life;  that  there  is  no  reason  to  nar¬ 
row  the  precept,  by  restricting  it 
to  ordinary  cares.  We  find  added 
to  the  precept — “  that  tl^  profiting 
may  appear  to  all.”  This  seems 
said,  with  a  special  view  to  Timo¬ 
thy’s  time  of  life:  a  season  whic'.^ 
notwithstanding  his  present  fitnei.^ 
for  his  office,  still  admitted  of  im¬ 
provement.  Those  of  us  who  arc 
advanced  to  an  age  which  admits 
of  little  or  none  oi  this,  cannot  but 
be  aware  of  how  much  is  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  due  improvement  of 
time.  Accordingly,  what  we  say 
is  entitled  to  weignt,  when  we  cau¬ 
tion  young  men  to  catch  the  mo¬ 
ments  on  the  wing:  not  only  young 
men  preparing  tor  the  ministry, 
but  young  ministers  also;  who, 
whatever  may  be  their  present  im¬ 
provements,  have  muen  in  their 
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power,  in  regard  both  to  intellec¬ 
tual  attainment,  and  the  means  of 
applying  it  to  popular  edification. 

‘'Take  heed  to  thyself  and  to 
thy  doctrine;’’  that  is  thy  teach¬ 
ing;*  to  thyself  as  still  exposed 
to  the  dangers  of  this  state  ot  pro¬ 
bation:  for  nowever  exemplary  from 
early  life  this  son  of  the  Apostle 
in  the  faith;  he  still  entertained 
that  solicitude  of  a  Christian  father, 

•  which,  on  another  occasion,  sug¬ 
gested  the  thought  concerning  him¬ 
self,  that,  “after  he  had  preached 
to  others,  he  might,  because  of  sub¬ 
sequent  apostacy,  be  a  cast-away.” 
“  And  to  thy  teaching:”  this,  with 
a  view  to  its  being  solid  in  itself, 
and  rendered  salutary  by  the  form 
in  which  it  is  exhibited  for  edifica¬ 
tion.  When  we  consider,  agreea¬ 
bly  to  what  was  brought  before  us 
under  another  passage,  that  the 
ministry  may  be  either  “  a  savour 
of  life  unto  life”  or  a  savour  of 
death  unto  death;”  we  cannot  doubt 
of  the  propriety  of  applying  the 
precept,  as  well  to  the  teaching  as 
to  the  person.  What  was  thus 
said  to  Timothy,  will  be  allowed  to 
concern  all  who  have  come  after 
him.  They  will  always  have  need 
to  take  heed  to  themselves,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  frailties  within  and 
temptations  without.  They  will 
also  have  occasion  to  take  heed  to 
their  teaching.  Indeed,  there  will 
be  the  greater  call  to  this,  because 
of  their  distance  from  the  source 
of  inspiration.  For  although  there 
is  a  perpetuity  of  the  record  of 
the  same  faith,  in  the  holy  Scrip- 1 
tures,  yet  we  may  lose  the  fruit  of 
this,  from  the  influence  of  those 


*  Doubtless,  every  clergyman  is  un¬ 
der  the  highest  possible  obligations  to 
take  care,  that  his  doctrine  be  agreea¬ 
ble  to  the  gospel,  according  to  the  usual 
meaning  of  the  word;  which  seems  to 
have  been  somewhat  narrowed  in  com¬ 
mon  speech,  since  the  translation  of  the 
Bible.  The  Greek  word  “  cTi/atvjMtxiA” 
signifies,  “  teaching  generally.” 


passions  which,  in  all  ages,  have 
impelled  some  persons  to  “  wrest 
the  Scriptures  to  their  own  des¬ 
truction.”  “  Continue  in  them.” 
Not  long  before,  we  had  the  pre¬ 
cept — “  Give  thyself  wholly  to 
them:”  but  now,  there  is  enjoined 
j>ermanency  of  that  entire  devo¬ 
tion.  For  there  are  persons,  whose 
whole  souls  will  be  engrossed  for 
a  while  by  some  particular  pur¬ 
suit,  taking  the  shape  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  religion;  and  yet  tneir 
zeal  soon-cools,  and  perhaps  sinks 
into  indiflference.  If  the  Apostle 
was  aware,  that  this  might  happen 
to  the  person  here  addressed;  who 
had  not  only,  as  is  recorded  of  him, 
“  witnessed  a  good  confession  be¬ 
fore  many  witnesses,”  but  was  sus¬ 
taining  with  dignity  the  delegated 
authority  of  the  absent  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles;  much  more  may  the 
present  pastors  of  the  church  be 
jealous,  with  a  godly  jealousy,  over 
those  who  begin  the  ministry  un¬ 
der  the  promising  appearances  of 
a  considerable  degree  of  zeal  and 
entire  purity  of  intention;  lest  they 
fall  into  the  inconstancy,  so  fre¬ 
quent  in  human  character:  looking 
back,  after  having  put  their  hands 
to  the  plough.  Against  this  dan¬ 
ger,  there  will  always  be  UvSe  in  the 
admonition — “  Continue  in  them:” 
that  is,  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties,  to  which  thou  hast  volunta¬ 
rily,  and  at  a  mature  age  consent¬ 
ed.  “  For  in  doing  this,  thou  shalt 
both  save  thyself  and  them  that 
hear  thee.”  “  Thou  shalt  save 
thyself:”  this  promise  cannot  but 
be  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
awful  implication,  that  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  the  minister  is  made  de¬ 
pendent,  not  only  on  personal  de¬ 
votion  and  morality,  but  also  on 
the  discharge  of  his  official  trust. 
In  the  event  of  fidelity  in  this  res¬ 
pect,  the  tenor  of  the  word  implies, 
that  there  will  always  be  more  or 
less  verified  the  promise— “  Thou 
shalt  save  them  that  hear  thee:” 
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Of  all  who  hear,  tliis  could  not  have 
been  intended:  for  it  may  be  sup¬ 
posed,*  that  under  all  circumstan¬ 
ces  of  the  church,  there  will  apply 
our  Lord’s  description  of  Christian 
preaching,  where  he  compares  it 
to  seed  sown,  which  falls,  some  by 
the  way-side,  some  on  stony  pla¬ 
ces,  and  some  among  thorns.  But 
with  this  we  are  assured,  that  some 
falls  on  good  ground.  To  the  same 
effect  there  tend  the  words  before 
us,  which  hold  out  the  assurance, 
that  gospel  truth,  preached  by  us 
in  its  purity  and  with  sincerity, 
will  be  the  means,  under  God,  of 
the  salvation  of  some  of  those  who 
hear  us. 

This  passage  like  the  one  pre¬ 
ceding  It,  is  so  practical,  that  it 
drew  its  improvement  al  mg  with 
it,  in  every  step  of  the  review. 
Accordingly,  there  needs  only  to 
be  added,  that  what  was  said  in 
general  commendation  of .  the  for¬ 
mer,  is  true  of  this  also;  they  being, 
both  of  them,  a  permanent  and  ever 
prolific  ground  of  holy  meditation; 
tending  to  the  excitement  of  the 
best  affections,  to  be  a  security  for 
virtuous  conduct,  and  further,  to 
be  preparatory  to  the  entering  on 
the  ministry  with  every  reasonable 
expectation  of  respectability  and 
of  usefulness. 

1.  Tim.  5.  1,*  2.  “  Rebuke  not 

an  elder,  but  intreat  him  as  a  fa¬ 
ther;  and  the  younger  men  as  breth¬ 
ren:  the  elder  women  as  mothers: 
the  younger  as  sisters,  with  all  pu- 
rit^” 

The  Greek  word  “ 
here  translated  “  rebuke,”  is  not 
the  same  with  that  so  translated  in 
the  20th  verse  of  the  present  chap¬ 
ter.  The  Greek  word  there  is 
“  f A£y;^'f.”  The  preceding  word 

conveys  the  idea  of  great  severity 
— sometimes  to  the  length  of  per¬ 
sonal  violence.  This  cannot  be 
meant  in  the  place;  because  ’  it 
would  be  dishonourable  to  the  pri¬ 
mitive  ministry,  to  suppose  the 


need  for  a  caution  against  that  ex¬ 
treme.  But  the  difference  between 
the  two  words  may  show,  that  there 
is  here  forbidden,  not  all  rebuke 
whatever  may  be  the  foundation 
for  it;  but  such  as  must  be  unseem- 
ly  in  a  young  man,  to  one  senior 
to  him  in  years,  although  below 
him  in  station.  “  npeTSvrtpa/^^*  here 
translated  “  an  elder,”  is  applica¬ 
ble  to  any  aged  man,  although  not 
a  minister  of  the  gospel.  That 
men  advanced  in  years,  yet  not  in 
the  ministry,  are  here  intended, 
seems  evident  from  the  directions 
following  in  ,the  passage,  which 
confessedly  relate  to  passions  of 
another  description.  Dr.  Whitby 
cites  the  opinion  of  Chrysostom' 
and  other  fathers,  in  favor  of  the 
construction  here  given. 

In  consideration  of  the  two  cri¬ 
ticisms  advanced,  the  present  wri¬ 
ter  professess  himself  pleased  with 
Mr.  Thomson’s  ti'anslation  of  this 
clause,  in  his  “  version  of  the  old 
and  new  covenant.”  He  has  it— 
"  Rebu  ke  not  an  aged  man  with 
sharpness.” 

“  But  intreat  him  as  a  father.’’ 
This  is  not  inconsistent  with  there 
being  some  measure  of  rebuke:  for 
intreaty  implies  the  charge  of 
fault. 

•  “  And  the  younger  men  as  breth¬ 
ren.”  It  cannot  be  overlooked, 
that  St.  Paul,  in  the  general  tenor 
of  his  directions  to  Timothy,  puts 
him  on  strong  ground  in  respect  to 
the  rights  of  his  ecclesiastical  sta¬ 
tion.  But  here  it  appears,  that  he 
considered  those  rights  as  perfect¬ 
ly  consistent  with  gentleness  of 
temper,  and  urbanity  of  manners. 

“  The  elder  women  as  mothers.” 
Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  aged 
man,  we  find  that  eminence  oi 
station  is  not  dishonoured  by  re¬ 
verence  due  to  age. 

“  The  younger  women  as  sisters, 
with  all  purity.’’  This  is  not  only 
hostile  to  all  unsuitable  freedoms 
with  the  other  sex;  but  should  die- 
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tate  the  most  scrupulous  attention  must  be  maintainance  of  the  poor 
to  appearances,  in  that  particular,  of  that  description.  This  is  evi- 
Considering  the  occasions  of  great  dent  from  all  the  circumstances  of 
delicacy,  and  very  interesting  to  the  passage;  beginning  to  show  a 
the  conscience,  in  which  a  clergy,  bearing  on  the  point,  in  the  verse 
man  may  be  called  on  to  hold  com-  with  which  the  subject  opens.  For 
munications  with  both  sexes;  it  is  the  Apostle,  after  enjoining  “honour 
the  more  necessary,  in  regard  to  widows,”  adds — “  that  are  widows 
the  female  sex,  that  all  temptation  indeed:”  which  words  of  limita- 
to  especial  attachment,  and  all  oc-  tion,  seem  founded  on  the  etymolo- 
casion  of  being  suspected  of  it,  gy  of  the  Greek  word  “  de- 

should  be  carefully  avoided.  This  rived  from  Xtipo^,  signifying  a  poor 
will  of  course  be  understood,  with  or  destitute  person.  But  the  stress 
the  exception  of  honourable  ad  van.  of  the  distinction  made  by  the 
ces  to  the  estate  of  marriage.  It  Apostle  is  necessarily  lost  in  our 
is  to  the  mind  of  the  writer  a  weigh-  translation, from  the  wantof  a  simi- 
ty  objection  against  the  Roman  lar  derivation.  Some  have  suppo- 
Catholic  expedient  of  confession,  sed,  that  the  persons  especially  de- 
especially  taken  in  connexion  with  signed,  were  those  employed  as 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  that  deaconnesses  in  the  church.  But 
there  are  admitted  communications  accordii^  to  this  hypothesis,  there 
with  single  and  with  married  wo-  is  a  difficulty  in  perceiving,  the 
men,  in  which  the  husbands  of  the  propriety  of  what  we  read  in  the 
one  and  the  parents  of  the  other  9th  verse — “  Let  not  a  widow  be 
have  no  right  to  interfere.  Our  ,  taken  into  the  number,  under  three- 
clergy  are  not  in  the  same  degree  score  years  old.”  It  has  been  said 
of  danger  of  being  tempted,  or  of  however  on  the  other  side — why 
giving  scandal:  but  they  are  in  does  the  Apostle  restrict  charity 
some  danger,  and  ought  to  be  aware  to  women  who  have  reached  that 
of  it.  A  very  extraordinary  case  age?  It  may  be  answered,  that  he 
must  occur,  to  render  it  expedient  cannot  reasonably  be  considered  as 
for  a  clergyman  to  have  an  inter-  doing  so.  Women  under  that  age 
view  w'ith  a  female,  in  which  one  may  have  been  receivers  of  charity 
of  her  near  relations  or  friends  may  occasionally,  and  as  their  wants 
not  be  a  witness  of  the  conversa-  may  have  required;  and  yet  none 
tion:  in  such  an  extraordinary  case,  such  may  have  been  taken  on  the 
there  can  be  no  occasion  for  inter-  list  of  those  to  be  permanentiv  and 
views  to  be  frequent.  entirely  provided  for.  Even  this 

There  follow  directions  concern-  may  have  been  understood  as  ap¬ 
ing  provision  to  be  made,  at  the  plying  generally;  and  yet  as  ad- 
expense  of  the  church,  for  widows,  mitting  of  exceptions  from  espe- 
which  has  a  relation  to  the  object  cial  causes. 

of  the  present  remarks;  because,  if  It  is  one  of  the  bad  effects  of 
this  provision  ought  to  be  a  bur-  the  general  relaxation  of  ecclesias- 
then  on  the  religious  communion,  tical  discipline,  that  it  prevents 
the  office  of  exciting  to  it  should  Christian  churches  from  going  to 
press  with  the  weight  of  duty  on  the  extent,  of  what  the  genius  of 
the  conscience  of  a  Christian  min-  their  holy  religion  and  primitive 
*^^^***  example  call  for,  in  the  matter  of 

Although,  doubtless,  honour  is  providing  for  all  their  poor.  .  To 
due  to  all  who  conduct  themselves  attempt  it,  while  vice  and  profli- 
with  propriety  in  the  widowed  gacy  shall  be  consistent  with  mem- 
itate;  yet  the  honour  here  meant,  bership,  would  not  only  be  the  de- 
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manding  of  an  unreasonable  draw¬ 
back  from  the  honourable  returns 
of  industry,  but  occasion  a  prodi¬ 
gious  increase  of  idleness,  and  of 
a  want  of  forethought  If  these 
considerations  relieve  any  Chris¬ 
tian  church,  at  present,  irom  the 
duty  of  maintaining  all  those  who 
have  been  once  owned  of  their  bo¬ 
dy,  and  have  not  been  disowned 
by  a  formal  and  public  sentence, 
still,  the  duty  will  always  subsist 
in  regard  to  many  of  the  poor, 
whose  unrelieved  wants  would  be 
a  scandal  on  those  with  whom  they 
are  fellow-worshippers;  and  on 
whom  they  have  a  claim  given  by 
the  great  head  of  the  church,  in 
his  having  declared,  that  what  is 
given  or  denied  to  them,  shall  be 
considered  as  given  or  denied  to 
him.  This  is  a  view  of  the  subject, 
presenting  to  a  Christian  minister 
one  of  the  departments,  over  which 
it  as  much  becomes  him  to  be  soli¬ 
citous,  as  over  any  other. 

(To  be  continued.) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

[From  the  Quarterly  Review.] 

*‘•3  review  of  the  life  of  Wesleys 
and  the  rise  ana  progress  of 
Methodism^  By  Robert  Sou¬ 
they,  Esq. 

,  (Continued.) 

But  while  Wesley  was  thus  gra¬ 
dually  shaking  off  all  dependance 
on  any  other  religious  leader,  cir¬ 
cumstances  were  rapidly  preparing 
the  way  for  the  establishment  of  a 
society  of  which  he  himself  was 
to  be  the  founder  and  dictator. 
His  brother  Charles,  of  whom  we 
have  so  long  lost  sight,  had  quitted 
America  before  him  with  despatch¬ 
es  from  General  Oglethorpe.  His 
stay  in  Georgia  had  been  chiefly 
remarkable  for  his  quarrel  with  this 
last-named  personage;  who  treated 
him,  during  a  dangerous  illness, 
with  a  brutal  tyranny  of  whicli  there 
are  few  examples.  Yet  shortly  af¬ 
terwards,  when  Oglethorpe  was  set¬ 


ting  out  on  a  military  expedition 
he  evinced  his  regard  for  his  se^ 
cretary  in  an  interview  singularly 
characteristic  of  both  parties.  ^ 
*  The  governor  began  by  saying 
he  had  t^en  some  pains  to  satisfy 
his  brother,  but  in  vain.  “  It  mat¬ 
ters  not,”  said  he.  l  am  now  go¬ 
ing  to  death:  you  will  see  me  no 
more.  Take  this  ring,  and  carry  it 
to  Mr.  V.:  if  there  be  a  friend  to 
depend  on  he  is  one.  His  interest 
is  next  to  Sir  Robert’s:  whatever 
you  ask  within  his  power,  he  will 
do  for  you,  your  brother  and  family. 
I  have  expected  death  for  some 
days.  These  letters  show  that  the 
Spaniards  have  long  been  seducing 
'  our  allies,  and  intend  to  cut  us  on 
at  a  blow.  I  fall  by  my  friends  on 
whom  I  depended  to  send  their 
[  promised  succours.  But  death  is 
nothing  to  me:  he  will  pursue  all 
my  designs,  and  to  him  I  recom¬ 
mend  them  and  you.”  He  then 
gave  him  a  diamond  ring.  Charles 
Wesley,  who  had  little  expected 
such  an  address,  took  it,  and  re¬ 
plied,  “  If  I  am  speaking  to  you  for 
the  last  time,  hear  what  you  will 
quickly  know  to  be  a  truth,  as  soon 
as  you  are  entered  on  a  separate 
state.  This  ring  I  shall  never  make 
use  of  for  nwself.  I  have  no  world¬ 
ly  hopes:  I  have  renounced  the 
world:  life  is  bitterness  to  me;  I 
came  hither  to  lay  it  down.  1  ou 
have  been  deceived  as  well  as  1. 

I  protest  my  innocence  of  the  crimes 
I  am  charged  with,  and  think  my¬ 
self  now  at  liberty  to  tell  you  what 
I  thought  never  to  have  uttered.” 
The  explanation  into  which  he  then 
entered,  so  satisfied  Oglethorpe, 
that  his  feelings  were  entireh 
changed;  all  his  old  love  and  confi¬ 
dence  returned;  and  he  embraced 
Charles  and  kissed  him  with  the 
most  cordial  affection.  They  wen 
together  to  the  boat,  where  he  wai  - 
ed  some  minutes  for  his  sword,  a 
mourning  sword  was  twice  brougi^ 
him,  which  he  twice  refused  to  take, 
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at  last  they  brought  his  own:  it  had 
been,  his  father’s.  “With  this 
sword,”  said  he,  “  I  never  was  yet 
unsuccessful.”  When  the  boat 
pushed  off,  Charles  Wesley  ran 
along  the  shore  to  see  tlie  last  of 
liim.  Oglethorpe  seeing  him  and 
two  other  persons  run  after  him, 
stopt  the  boat,  and  asked  if  they 
wanted  any  thing.  One  of  them, 
the  officer,  with  whom  he  had  left 
the  command,  desired  his  last  or¬ 
ders:  Charles  then  said,  “  God  is 
with  you:  go  forth  Christo  duce  et 
auspice  Christ Oglethorpe  re¬ 
plied,  “you  have  some  verses  of 
mine;  you  there  see  my  thoughts  of 
success.”  The  boat  then  moved  off, 
and  Charles  remained  praying  that 
God  would  save  him  from  death, 
and  wash  away  all  his  sins. 

On  the  fifth  day,  Oglethorpe  re¬ 
turned  in  safety.  An  enemy’s 
squadron  of  three  large  ships,  and 
four  smaller,  had  been  for  three 
weeks  endeavouring  to  make  a  de¬ 
scent,  but  the  wind  continued 
against  them  till  tliey.  could  wait 
no  longer.  Charles  returned  him 
the  ring.  “  When  I  gave  it  you,” 
said  thegovernor,  “  I  never  expect¬ 
ed  to  see  you  again,  but  I  thought 
it  would  be  of  service  to  your^  bro¬ 
ther  and  you.  I  had  many  omens 
of  my  death,  but  God  has  been 
pleased  to  preserve  a  life  which 
was  never  valuable  to  me,  and  yet 
in  the  continuance  of  it,  I  thank 
God  I  can  rejoice.”  lie  then  talk¬ 
ed  of  the  strangeness  of  his  deli¬ 
verance,  when  betrayed,  as  it  ap¬ 
peared,  on  all  sides,  and  with¬ 
out  human  support;  and  he  con¬ 
demned  himself  for  his  late  con¬ 
duct,  imputing  it,  however,  to  want 
of  time  for  consideration*  and  the 
state  of  his  mind.  “I  longed.  Sir,” 
said  Charles,  “  to  see  you  once 
more,  that  I  might  tell  you  some 
things  before  we  finally  parted:  but 
then  I  considereil  that  if  you  died, 
you  would  know  them  all  in  a 
moment.”  Oglethorpe  replied,  I 

VoL.  II. 


know  not  whether  separate  spirits 
regard  our  little  concerns;  if  they 
do,  it  is  as  men  regai  d  the  follies  of 
their  childhood,  or  I  my  late  pas¬ 
sionateness.” — pp.  104 — 106. 

Charles  was  even  an  earlier  con¬ 
vert  to  the  doctrine  of  Boehler  than 
his  brother,  and  preceded  him  in 
obtaining  those  feelings  of  ‘assu¬ 
rance’  for  which  they  both  sighed 
so  earnestly.  He  had,  during  Jcmn’s 
absence  in  Germany,  attended 
some  condemned  criminals  in  New¬ 
gate,  and  given  to  them  that  com¬ 
fort  and  spiritual  help  which  the 
ordinary  (such  as  ordinaries  were 
in  those  days)  was  not  likely  to  ad¬ 
minister.*  And  in  London,  as  for¬ 
merly  in  Oxford,  he  had  collected 
a  small  societv  of  devout  persons 
who  were  sufficiently  disposed  to 
place  themselves  under  his  bro¬ 
ther’s  spiritual  direction.  But  a 
far  mightier  instrument  had  also 
been  at  work  to  open  the  path  be¬ 
fore  liim.  Among  the  original  Me¬ 
thodists  of  Oxford  was  a  youth  na¬ 
med  George  Whitefield,  of  hum¬ 
ble  parentage  in  Bristol,  whose  mo¬ 
ther  had  been  enabled  to  gratify  his 
zeal  for  learning,  and  ardent  de¬ 
sire  to  become  a  minister  of  the 
church,  through  the  help  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  profits  ailbrded  by  a  servitor- 
ship  at  Pembroke  College,  and  some 
presents  made  him  from  time  to 
time  by  a  kind-hearted  tutor.  Du- 

It  is,  we  believe,  one  of  the  Wesleys 
!  who  is  represented  in  Hogarth^s  execution  of 
I  the  idle  apprentice,  with  long  lank  hair, 

1  praying  in  the  cart  with  the  criminal,  while 
I  the  ordinary  follows  in  a  hackney-coach. 

I  The  poor  ordinary,  when  Charles  Wesley 
!  thus  officiated,  seems  to  have  been  willing 
to  do  his  duty  if  he  bad  known  how.  ‘  He 
would  read  prayers,'  says  Charles,  *  and  he 
preached  most  miserably.’  And  when  he 
offered  to  get  on  the  cart  at  the  place  of  exe¬ 
cution,  the  prisoners  begged  he  would  not 
and  the  mob  prevented  him.  ‘  What  kind 
of  machine,’  says  Mr.  Southey,  ‘  a  Newgate 
ordinary  was  in  those  days,  may  be  seen  in 
Fielding:  the  one  who  edifies  Jonathan  W|C 
with  a  sermon  before  the  punch  comes  n. 
seems  to  have  been  drawn  from  the  life.’ 

Pp 
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ring  the  continuance  of  that  socie-  I  er,  shivering  the  w^hile  with  cold 
tj  m  the  university  which  we  have  till  the  great  bell  summoned  him 
already  described,  he  surpassed  to  his  college  for  the  night:  he  ex- 
them  all  in  the  greatness  of  his  posed  himself  to  cold  in  the  morn- 
austerities,  the  intensity  of  his  de-  mg  till  his  hands  were  quite  black: 
votion,  and  the  vehemence  with  he  kept  Lent  so  strictly,  that,  ex- 
which  he  laboured  after  that  reli-  cept  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays, 
gious  peace,  which  in  one  so  truly  his  only  food  was  coarse  bread  and 
pious  as  he  was,  would  have  been  sage  tea  without  sugar.  The  end 
his  portion  from  the  beginning,  but  of  this  was,  that  before  the  termi- 
for  the  erroneous  notion  which  he  nation  of  the  forty  days,  he  had 
had  formed  of  its  nature.  scarcely  strength  enough  left  to 

‘  He  describes  himself  as  having  creep  up  stairs,  and  was  under  a 
all  sensible  comforts  withdrawn  physician  for  many  weeks, 
from  him,  overwhelmed  with  a  hor-  ‘  At  the  close  of  the  severe  ill- 
rible  fearfulness  and  dread,  all  I  ness  which  he  had  thus  brought  on 
power  of  meditation,  or  even  think-  himself,  a  happy  change  of  mind 
mg,  taken  away,  his  memory  gone,  confirmed  his  returning  health; — it 
his  whole  soul  barren  and  dry,  and  may  best  be  related  in  his  own 
his  sensations,  as  he  imagined,  words.  He  says,  “  notwithstand- 
like  those  of  a  man  locked  up  in  ing  my  fit  of  sickness  continued 
iron  armour.  “  Whenever  I  knelt  six  or  seven  weeks,  I  trust  I  shall 
down,”  he  says,  “  I  felt  great  have  reason  to  bless  God  for  it 
pressures  both  on  soul  and  body:  through  the  endless  ages  of  eterni- 
and  have  often  prayed  under  the  ty.  For,  about  the  end  of  the  se- 
weight  of  them  till  the  sweat  came  venth  week,  after  having  under- 
through  me.  God  only  knows  how  gone  innumerable  buifetings  of  Sa- 
many  nights  I  have  lain  upon  my  tan,  and  many  months  inexpressi- 
bed,  groaning  under  what  I  felt,  ble  trials,  by  night  and  day,  under 
WHiole  days  and  weeks  have  I  spent  the  spirit  oi  bondage,  God  was  plea- 
in  lying  prostrate  on  the  ground  in  sed  at  length  to  remove  the  heavy 
silent  or  vocal  prayer.”  In  this  load,  to  enable  me  to  lay  hold  on 
state  he  began  to  practice  austeri-  lus  dear  Son  by  a  living  faith,  and, 
ties,  such  as  the  Romish  supersti-  by  giving  me  the  spirit  of  adoption, 
ttoii  encourages:  he  chose  the  worst  to  seal  me,  as  I  humbly  hope,  even 
food,  and  affected  mean  apparel;  to  the  day  of  everlasting  redemp- 
he  made  liiinself  remarkable  by  tion.  But  oh!  with  what  joy,  joy 
leaving  off*  powder  in  his  hair,  when  unspeakable,  even  joy  that  was  full 
every  one  else  was  powdered,  be-  of  and  big  wdth  glory,  was  my 
cause  he  thought  it  unbecoming  a  soul  filled  when  the  weight  ot  sin 
penitent;  and  he  wore  woollen  went  oft',  and  an  abiding  sense  of 
gloves,  a  patched  gown,  and  diriy  the  pardoning  love  of  God,  and  a 
shoes,  as  visible  signs  of  humility,  full  assurance  of  faith,  broke  inup- 
Such  conduct  brought  upon  him  on  my  disconsolate  soul!  Surely 
contempt,  insult,  and  the  more  se-  it  was  the  day  of  my  espousals,— 
rious  consequence,  that  part  of  that  a  day  to  be  had  in  everlasting  re¬ 
pay  on  which  he  depended  for  his  membrance.  At  first  my  joys  were 
support,  was  taken  from  him  by  like  a  spring  tide,  and  as  it  were, 
men  who  did  not  choose  to  be  scr-  overflowed  the  banks.  Go  where 
ved  by  so  slovenly  a  servitor.  0th-  I  would,  I  could  not  avoid  singing 

er  excesses  injured  his  health:  he  of  psalms  almost  aloud;  afterwards, 

w^ould  kneel  under  the  trees  in  they  became  more  settled,  and 
Christ  Church  Walk  in  silent  pray-  jl  blessed  be  God,  saving  a  few  casu- 
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al  intervals,  have  abode  and  in¬ 
creased  in  my  soul  ever  since.” — 
vol.  i.  pp.  138 — 140. 

He  was  ordained,  at  an  unsually 
early  age,  by  Benson,  then  Bishop 
of  Bristol,  an  excellent  man,  wlio 
was  inspired  with  much  regard  for 
him  by  his  general  character,  his 
demeanour  at  church,  and  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  poor  and  the  prisoners. 
The  bishop  accompanied  his  ordina¬ 
tion  with  a  present  of  five  guineas,  a 
‘great  supply,’  says  Whitefield, ‘for 
one  who  had  not  a  guinea  in  the 
world.’  His  first  sermon  was  preach¬ 
ed  to  a  crowded  audience  in  the 
church  of  his  native  parish.  He  had, 
when  a  boy,  been  no  contemptible 
actor,  a  circumstance  which,  in  his 
journals,  he  wishes  to  be  able  to  re¬ 
cord  in  tears  of  blood,  but  which 
was,  probably,  of  great  advantage 
to  him  on  his  first  appearance  m 
the  pulpit.  He  had,  indeed,  many 
natural  advantages. 

‘  He  was  something  above  the 
middle  stature,  well  proportioned, 
though  at  that  time  slender,  and 
remarkable  fora  native  gracefulness 
of  manner.  His  complexion  was 
very  fair,  his  features  regular,  his 
eyes  small  and  lively,  of  a  dark 
blue  colour:  in  recovering  from  the 
measles  he  had  contracted  a  squint 
with  one  of  them;  but  this  peculia¬ 
rity  rather  rendered  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  countenance  more  re¬ 
markable  than  any  degree  lessen¬ 
ed  the  effect  of  its  uncommon 
sweetness.  His  voice  excelled  both 
in  melody  and  compass,  and  its 
fine  modulations  were  happily 
accompanied  by  that  grace  of  ac¬ 
tion  which  he  posessed  in  an  emi¬ 
nent  degree,  and  which  has  been 
said  to  be  the  chief  requisite  of  an 
orator.  An  ignorant  man  descri¬ 
bed  his  eloquence  oddly  but  strik- 
inglv,  when  he  said,  that  Mr. 
Whitefield  preached  like  a  lion. 
So  strange  a  comparison  conveyed 
no  unapt  a  notion  of  the  force  and 
vehemenc  e  and  passion  of  that  ora- 


j  tory  which  awed  the  hearers,  and 
I  made  them  tremble  like  Felix  be¬ 
fore  the  apostle.  For  believing  him¬ 
self  to  be  the  messenger  of  God, 
commissioned  to  call  sinners  to  re¬ 
pentance,  he  spoke  as  one  consci¬ 
ous  of  his  high  credentials,  with  au¬ 
thority  and  power;  yet  in  all  his 
discourses  there  was  a  fervent 
and  melting  charity,  an  earnest¬ 
ness  of  persuasion,  an  outpouring 
of  redundant  love,  partaking  the 
virtue  of  that  faith  from  which  it 
flowed,  inasmuch* as  it  seemed  to 
enter  the  heart  which  it  pierced, 
and  to  heal  it  as  with  balm.’ — vol. 
i.  p.  150. 

With  all  these  engaging  quali¬ 
ties  he  had  neither  the  talents  nor 
the  learning,  nor,  we  may  add,  the 
ambition  of  Wesley,  rfis  printed 
works  are  miserable  trash,  both  in 
style  and  argument.  In  judgment 
he  was,  through  life,  a  mere  child; 
and  it  should  be  said  to  his  honour, 
that,  amid  all  his  popularity,  no  de¬ 
sire  of  power,  or  self-aggrandize¬ 
ment,  was  ever  discernible  in  him. 
It  was,  perhaps,  this  simplicity  of 
character  which  mainly  contribu¬ 
ted  to  the  success  of  his  eloquence. 
His  sermons,  both  in  Gloucester, 
Bristol,  and  London,  were  attend¬ 
ed  by  crowds,  such  as  no  other 
preacher  ever  brouglit  together:  he 
was  invited  to  officiate  in  every 
church  where  a  charity  sermon  was 
wanted,  and  when  he  delivered  his 
fareu  ell  sermon,  on  being  appoint¬ 
ed  chaplain  in  Georgia  by  the 
same  patrons  who  had  nominated 
Wesley,  the  whole  congregation 
are  said  to  have  wept  and  sobbed 
aloud;  while  his  connexion  with  the 
methodists  of  Oxford  was  well 
known,  and  as  Wesley  was  univer¬ 
sally  regarded  as  the  head  of  the 
community,  the  success  of  his  ora¬ 
tory  had  a  natural  effect  to  excite 
the  curiosity  of  the  world,  and  to 
impress  them  favourably  towards 
the  master  himself,  whose  pupil 
was  so  widely  popular.  It  was  re.^ 
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markable  too,  that  though  White- 
field  was  already  a  Calvinist  and 
an  enthusiast,  he  was  not  yet  a  fa¬ 
natic;  his  sermons,  though  some¬ 
times  they  touched  on  unpopular 
topics,  were  not  calculated  in  gene¬ 
ral  to  offend  any  description  ol  per¬ 
sons,  and  he  went  to  Georgia  with 
the  unabated  approbation,  not  only 
of  his  friend  Bishop  Benson,  but  of 
Gibson,  Bishop  of  London,  and 
Archbishop  Potter.  The  vessel  which 
carried  him  out  passed  Wesley’s 
shipinjthe  Downs.  The  friends  could 
have  no  personal  interview,  but  W  es- 
ley,  who  had  some  reason  for  dis- 
liKing  America,  was  anxious  to  keep 
the  other  back  from  his  voyage  thi¬ 
ther,  and,  having  had  recourse  to  his 
usual  presumptuous  custom  of  sorti¬ 
lege,  sent  him  a  note  declaring,  as 
from  God,  that  he  ought  to  turn 
back.  Whitefield  disregarded  the 
omen,  and  found  so  much  reason  to 
be  pleased  with  the  people  of  Savan¬ 
nah,  that  he  afterwards,  in  the 
course  of  a  printed  controversy 
with  Wesley,  reproached  him  with 
this  failure  of  his  divination,  as  a 
good  proof  of  the  vanity  of  thus 
tempting  God.  He,  however,  re¬ 
mained  in  Georgia  only  three 
months;  he  then  returned  to  En¬ 
gland  to  raise  money  for  tlie  erec¬ 
ting  of  an  orphan  house  in  the  colo¬ 
ny,  and  arrived  in  time  to  co-ope¬ 
rate  in  Wesley’s  plans,  and  to  car¬ 
ry  them  to,  an  extent  which  Wes¬ 
ley  himself  h ad  never  contemplated. 

The  two  brothers,  in  the  mean 
time,  had  been  advancing  rapidly 
in  popularity  and  influence.  There 
were,  indeed,  some  churches  where, 
having  been  once  admitted  to  preach , 
John  VVesley  gave  so  much  reasona¬ 
ble  offence  by  the  sort  of  new  birth 
which  he  insisted  on  as  necessary 
to  salvation,  that  he  was  informed 
that  he  must  preach  there  no 
more.  And  he  was  w’ell  and  wise¬ 
ly  warned  by  his  ancient  monitor 
William  Law,  to  whom  he  now,  in 
turn,  addressed  a  letter  of  reproof 


for  not  having  taught  an  ‘  efficient 
faith,’  that  ‘the  head  can  as  easily 
amuse  itself  with  a  living  and  jus- 
in  the  blood  of  Jesus, 
as  with  any  other  notion,  and  the 
heart,  as  being  the  seat  of  self-love, 
!S  more  deceitful  than  the  head.’ 
But  he  was  not  now  in  a  state  of 
mind  to  be  reasoned  with,  and  treat¬ 
ed  with  equal  neglect'the  sensible 
remonstrance  of  his  brother  Samuel, 
and  the  advice  of  the  Archbishop 
and  Bishop  of  London,  two  wise 
and  good  men,  whose  counsels 
(those  of  the  latter  particularly) 
John  Wesley,  in  his  old  age,  was 
accustomed  to  look  back  to  with 
considerable  respect,  and,  perhaps, 
with  some  little  compunction.  But 
among  the  tower  ana  middling  or^ 
ders  of  society,  W esley’s  popularity 
was  great,  and  the  effects  which  he 
produced  were  well  calculated  to 
encourage  him  in  the  course  which 
he  was  pursuing. 

The  meetings  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken,  soon  became  nu¬ 
merous  and  crowded.  They  were 
not  new  in  London;  since  some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  kind  had  been 
previously  set  on  foot,  under  the 
name  of  Religious  Societies,  to  pro¬ 
mote  an  adherence  to  the  church, 
and  the  practice  of  Christian  du¬ 
ties,  of  wliich  the  pious  Nelson  had 
been,  in  his  day,  a  distin^ished 
promoter  and  defender,  and  which 
the  Bishops  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  London  Clergy  for  some  time 
continued  to  favour.  But  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Methodists  were  pro¬ 
longed  till  midnight,  and  even 
through  the  night;  they  had  adopt¬ 
ed  the  old  exceptionable  name  of 
Love  Feasts,  and  they  encouraged 
each  other  in  excesses  of  devotion, 
which  if  they  found  the  mind  sane, 
were  not  likely  long  to  leave  it  so. 
The  consequence  was,  that  not  only 
the  Governors  of  the  Church,  but 
many  pious  and  moderate  nien 
among  the  inferior  Clergy,  who 
would  have  gladly  promoted  any 
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Unobjectionable  scheme  for  the  re¬ 
vival  of  piety,  withdrew  their  co¬ 
operation  and  countenance  form 
men  who  avowedly  set  all  deco¬ 
rum  at  defiance,  and  who  exclaim¬ 
ed,  as  John  Wesley  does  in  his 
journal,  ‘  God  deliver  me  and  all 
that  seek  him  in  sincerity,  from 
what  the  world  calls  Christian 
prudence,^  It  is  strange,  however, 
that  at  the  moment  when  the  bro¬ 
thers  were  thus  gradually  detach¬ 
ing  themselves  from  the  Church, 
they  were  still,  in  theory,  such  ex¬ 
cessive  High  Church-men  that  they 
endeavoured  to  make  the  revival 
of  the  weekly  fast  on  Friday  obli¬ 
gatory  on  all  their  disciples,  and 
quarrelled  with  Bishop  Gibson  be¬ 
cause  he  did  not  approve  of  rebap¬ 
tizing  Dissenters. 

By  men  so  fully  impressed  with 
the  truth  and  importance  of  those 
doctrines  which  they  had  to  deli¬ 
ver,  while  their  conduct  had  a  ne¬ 
cessary  tendency  to  deprive  them^of 
any  regular  opportunities  of  deliver¬ 
ing  it,  the  establishment  of  separate 
places  of  worship  could  not  have  been 
long  delayed;  yet  neither  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  chapels,  nor  field  preaching 
nor  itinerancv  had  tiieir  commence¬ 
ment  with  Wesley  himselfi  White- 
field  had  already,  for  some  time, 
been  practicing  something  like  the 
last,  in  his  frequent  visits  to  Glou¬ 
cester  and  Bristol.  The  possibility 
of  preaching  in  the  open  air  had 
been  suggested  to  him  by  the  crowds 
which  vainly  attempted  to  gain  en¬ 
trance  into  the  churches  ^cre  he 
officiated;  and  a  deep  sense  of  com¬ 
passion  for  the  neglected  ignorance 
of  the  poor  colliers  at  Kings  wood, 
near  Bristol,  a  populous  district 
without  either  place  of  worship  or 
minister,  determined  him,  on  Satur¬ 
day,  February  17,  1739,  to  address 
as  many  as  came  together  on  a 
Mount  called  Rose  Green.  The 
con^egation  the  first  day  was 
small;  a  beginning  was,  however, 
made,  and  the  novelty  of  the  prac¬ 


tice,  added  to  the  previous  populari¬ 
ty  of  the  preacher,  brought  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  together  in  thousands. 

‘The  deep  silence  of  his  rude 
auditors  was  the  first  proof  that  he 
had  impressed  them;  and  it  may  be 
well  imagined  how  greatly  the  con¬ 
sciousness  and  confidence  of  his 
own  powers  must  have  been  increa¬ 
sed,  when,  as  he  says,  he  saw  the 
white  gutters  made  by  the  tears 
which  plentifully  fell  down  their 
black  cheeks — black  as  they  came 
out  of  their  coal-pits.  “Tne  open 
firmament  above  me,”  says  he, “the 
prospect  of  the  adjacent  fields,  with* 
the  sight  of  thousands  and  thou¬ 
sands,  some  in  coaches,  some  on 
horseback,  and  some  in  the  trees,  and 
at  times  all  affected  and  drench¬ 
ed  in  tears  together;  to  which  some¬ 
times  was  added  the  solemnity  of 
the  approaching  evening,  was  al¬ 
most  toi>  much  for,  and  quite  over¬ 
came  me.’’ — vol.  i.  p.  236. 

Till  now  we  have  seen  that  the 
governing  authorities  of  the  church, 
far  from  being  unfriendly  to  the 
methodists,  had  done  almost  every 
thing  in  their,  power  to  conciliate 
and  render  them  useful.  White- 
field  in  particular  had  been  a  sort 
of  favourite,  and  he  had  been  in¬ 
stituted  just  before,  by  the  Primate 
and  the  Bishop  of  London,  to  the 
Rectory  of  Savannah  in  Georgia. 
Now,  however,  the  Chancellor  of 
Bristol  prohibited  him  from  preach¬ 
ing  within  the  bounds  of  that  dio- 
cess;  and  Whitefield,  who  deter¬ 
mined  to  persevere,  and  had  a  con¬ 
siderable  longing  to  be  persecuted 
began  to  talk  of  looking  lor  nothing 
but  afflictions  and  bonds;  of  some 
protestants  being  as  ready  as  pa¬ 
pists  to  breathe  out  not  only  threat- 
enings  but  slaughters,  and  of  his 
joy  in  the  prospect  of  resisting  un¬ 
to  blood  for  the  truths  of  religion. 

The  expectations  which  this  ar¬ 
dent  enthusiasm  produced  in 
Whitefield  were  generated  in  Wes¬ 
ley,  about  the  saine  time,  by  his 
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strange  predilection  for  divination 
by  the  Sortes  Biblicee.  Whitefield 
was  soon  to  return  to  Georgia,  and 
begged  him  to  come  down  to  Bris¬ 
tol  to  keep  up,  in  his  absence,  the 
impression  which  he  had  made  in 
its  neighbourhood.  Wesley  open¬ 
ed  his  Bible  at  a  hazard  to  know' 
the  event  of  his  journey;  nor  could 
any  text  have  been  more  dismally 
discouraging  than  those  which  he 
thus  stumbled  on:  all  were  about 
death,  or  burial,  or  suffering  for  the 
sake  of  Christ.  The  journey  would 
have  been  abandoned  had  not 
Wesley  appealed  from  the  Bible 
to  the  Moravian  plan  of  casting 
lots;  the  dice  came  up  for  his  go¬ 
ing,  and  go  he  did,  though  with  a 
full  persuasion  that  he  was  to  be 
martyred.  Whitefield  introduced 
him  to  his  Kingswood  congregation, 
and  gave  him,  before  his  own  depar¬ 
ture,  an  example  of  field-preach¬ 
ing,  which  Wesley,  with  considera¬ 
ble  hesitation,  at  length  resolv¬ 
ed  to  follow,  in  spite  of  the  Chan¬ 
cellor’s  inhibition  and  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  Canons;  thus  throw¬ 
ing  off,  in  one  conspicuous  instance 
at  least,  his  allegiance  to  the  church 
of  which  he  still  professed  himself 
a  zealous  member. 

Yet  it  may  be  urged  in  his  fa¬ 
vour,  that  the  practice  which  he 
thus  adopted,  and  which  still  pre¬ 
vails  wherever  the  Franciscan  and 
Dominican  friars  are  found,  was 
by  no  means  unexampled  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  that  the  circumstances 
of  the  times  were  such  as  to  give 
at  least  a  plausible  prospect  of  ad¬ 
vantage  from  its  revival,  as  well 
as  from  the  revival  of  that  system 
of  itinerancy  which  it  supposes. 
During  the  first  centuries  of  the 
Saxon  ('hurch  there  were  no  paro¬ 
chial  divisions;  the  clergy  resided 
in  convents  adjoining  the  Bishop’s 
Cathedral,  they  where  sent  out  from 
thence  to  instruct  the  country  peo- 
j)le,  and  administer  the  duties  of 
religion  in  the  few  churches  that 


existed,  or,  where  there  was  no 
church,  at  a  cross  in  the  open  air. 
When  they  had  executed  their 
commission  they  returned,  and 
others  went  out  to  perform  the 
sanae  course  of  duty.  To  this  oc¬ 
casional  and  precanous  instruction 
succeeded  the  establishment  of  re¬ 
sident  parish  priests,  endowed  by 
pious  Lords  with  the  tythes  of  the 
domain  of  their  patron;  and  as  these 
became  general,  itinerancy  fell  in- 
to  disuse,  till  the  increasing  igno¬ 
rance  and  carelessness  of  the  Pa¬ 
rochial  Clergy  gave  occasion  to  its 
revival  in  the  Christian  world  by 
Francis  of  Assissi,  and  his  follow¬ 
ers  or  imitators,  who,  with  the 
Pope’s  full  sanction,  though  some¬ 
what  tardily  extorted,  went  forth 
from  their  monasteries  on  foot,  and 
in  the  garb  of  ostentatious  poverty 
— reeedificare  ecclesiam  qua  lapsu- 
ra  esset. 

I'he  circumstance  of  this  revival, 
as  Mr.  Hallam  has  well  observed 
in  his  excellent  work  on  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages,  corresponded,  in  a  very 
remarkable  degree,  with  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  cause  of  modern 
methodism  has  been  conducted. 
There  was  the  same  aflfectation  of 
popular  eloquence  and  rustic  plain¬ 
ness,  the  same  attacks  on  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  doctrines  of  the  Paro¬ 
chial  clergy;  who,  in  their  turn, 
complained  of  the  same  desertion 
of  their  churches  and  ministry  in 
favour  of  these  uncalled  for  auxili¬ 
aries.  Erasmus,  in  an  amusing 
colloquy,  has  represented  a  squab¬ 
ble  between  a  village  parson  and 
two  mendicant  Friars;  and  the  lu¬ 
dicrous  ornaments  usual  in  our  go¬ 
thic  places  of  worship,  are  very  fre¬ 
quently  caricatures  either  of  the 
regular  or  secular  clergy,  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  building  was  devoted  to 
the  use  of  the  one  or  other  of  these 

rival  bodies.  Notwithstanding  these 
vexatious  and  irritating  consequen¬ 
ces  of  the  system,  it  was,  no  doubt, 
productive  of  much  advantage  to 
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the  general  power  and  stability  of 
the  finish  Church,  and  was  as 
beneficial  to  Christianity  itself  as 
the  manifold  corruptions  of  that 
creed,  which  only  the  Friars  had 
to  teach,  could  admit  of.  And 
though  the  conduct  and  doctrine 
of  the  begging  Friars  themselves 
had  become  scandalous  and  con¬ 
temptible  at  the  time  of  our  English 
reformation,  it  was  by  no  means 
the  intention  of  the  original  pro¬ 
moters  of  that  measure,  however 
unadviseable  subsequent  circum¬ 
stances  may  have  rendered  it,  to 
allow  the  system  of  itinerancy  and 
field -preaching  to  fall  into  disuse 
and  oblivion. 

There  were,  indeed,  many  rea¬ 
sons  why  such  measures  were  now 
even  more  necessary  than  ever. 
The  unequal  division  of  parishes, 
the  immoderate  extent  and  over¬ 
flowing  population  of  some,  and 
the  insufficient  maintainance  af¬ 
forded  by  others;  the  want  of 
churches  in  some  quarters,  and  of 
ciualified  preachers  in  many  more; 
these  evils  which  had  called  for 
such  a  subsidiary  and  equalizing 
force  in  the  times  of  popery,  were 
increased  to  an  enormous  extent 
by  the  profligate  and  predatory 
manner  in  which  the  reformation 
had  been  carried  on;  by  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  so  considerable  a  part  of  the 
ecclesiastical  revenues  into  the 
bands  of  laymen;  by  the  destruction 
of  so  many  chantries,  and  the  se¬ 
cularization  of  so  many  monaste¬ 
ries.  It  is,  therefore,  a  well  known 
part  of  that  plan  of  ecclesiastical 
policy  which  the  wisdom  of  Cran- 
mer,  and  the  piety  of  King  Edward, 
contemplated  that  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  divines  should  travel  up  and 
down  the  country  to  instruct  the 
people  in  the  true  principles  of  the 
reformation.*  And  the  measure 

•  The  number  actually  appointed  for  this 
end  was  six  (not  four  as  Mr.  Southey  (p. 
397,)  supposes.) — Harley,  Horne, Bell,  Grin- 
<tall,  Penn,  and  Knox,  the  Scottish  reformer. 


was  adopted,  not  indeed  by  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  state,  but  with  full 
concurrence  of  the  civil  and  eccle¬ 
siastical  authorities,  in  a  part  of 
the  kingdom  where  it  was  greatly 
wanted,  by  the  excellent  Bernard 
Gilpin.  That  it  was  not  carried 
intocftectin  every  diocess  is  not  im¬ 
putable  to  the  pious  fathers  of  the 
church  who  designed  it,  but  to  the 
many  misfortunes  to  which  the 
church  was  exposed  during  the  perse 
cution  which  followed  under  Mary; 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  if  such 
a  plan  had  been  suggested  in  the 
first  instance  either  to  Laud,  Wake, 
Potter,  or  any  other  of  our  more 
able  and  enlightened  primates, 
they  would  have  at  once  per¬ 
ceived  the  advantage  of  secu¬ 
ring  so  powerful  an  engine  to  the 
service  of  the  church,  and  employ¬ 
ing  it  to  remedy  those  inconveni¬ 
ences,  so  far  as  they  admitted  of  a 
remedy,  which  the  spoliations  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  the  rise  of  Puri¬ 
tanism  had  occasioned  by  detract¬ 
ing  from  the  natural  influence  of 
the  clergy  on  the  minds  of  men, 
and  consigning  a  large  share  of  the 
population  of  England  to  almost 
inevitable  ignorance  and  brutality. 
Nor,  if  Wesley  had  appeared  as 
the  founder  of  such  an  order  of 
Predicants,  could  his  name  have 
ever  been  recollected  but  as  a  sig¬ 
nal  benefactor  to  the  church,  and 
the  cause  of  considerable  advan¬ 
tage  to  England,  Ireland,  and  the 
world. 

The  misfortune  was,  that  this, 
like  most  other  great  and  impor¬ 
tant  measures,  was  not  a  first  con¬ 
ception,  but  a  proceeding  which 
accidentally  arose  from  previous 
circumstances.  Those  circumstan¬ 
ces  were 'of  a  kind  little  likelv  to 
conciliate  that  church  which  sucli  an 
engine  was  in  itself  well  suited  to 
extend  and  strengthen;  and,  above 
all,  the  Wesleys  nad  already  dis- 

Sec  Burnet,  Reform,  p.  111.  b.  iv.  A.  D. 
1563. 
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qualified  themselves  for  tiie  patro¬ 
nage  and  assistance  of  the  Bishops, 
by  iheir  public  profession  of  an  ob¬ 
noxious  tenet,  and  their  open  con¬ 
tempt  of  ecclesiastical  subordina¬ 
tion.  Nor  was  this  the  worst; 
Whitefield,  with  all  his  enthusiasm, 
roduced  no  extravagancies  in  his 
earers;  but  Wesley,  on  whom, 
when  Whitefield  returned  to  Geor¬ 
gia,  the  whole  conduct  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  devolved,  was  not  only  an 
enthusiast  himself,  but  the  cause 
of  still  greater  enthusiasm  in  oth¬ 
ers,  and  had  the  unhappy  art  of 
inoculating  his  audience  with  con¬ 
vulsions  and  frenzy;  surpassing  the 
most  extraordinary  symptoms  to 
which  animal  magnetism  has  given 
rise,  and  calculated  more  than  aiiy 
other  possible  occurrence,  short  of 
actual  criminality,  to  alarm  and 
disgust  the  rational  friends  of  reli¬ 
gion,  and  to  bring  disgrace  on  the 
name  of  the  Christian  religion  it¬ 
self.  Violent  outcries,  howling, 
gnashing  of  teeth,  frightful  convul¬ 
sions,  frenzy,  blasphemy,  epilep¬ 
tic  and  apoplectic  symptoms  were 
excited  in  turn  on  different  indivi¬ 
duals  in  the  Methodist  congrega¬ 
tions.  Cries  were  heard  in  their 
Love  Feasts  as  of  people  being  put 
to  the  sword;  and  the  ravings  of 
despair,  which  seemed  to  arise  from 
an  actual  foretaste  of  torment,  were 
strangely  blended  with  rapturous 
shouts  of  ‘glory!  glory!’  These 
strange  symptoms  were,  at  first,  va¬ 
riously  accounted  for,  according  to 
the  difierent  prejudices  and  predi¬ 
lections  of  men,  as  proceeding:  from 
imposture,  from  the  crowded  state 
of  their  meeting  houses,  the  per¬ 
ceptible  influence  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  or  the  agency  of  evil  spirits. 
Wesley  referred  all  the  cases,  with¬ 
out  exception,  to  one  or  other  of 
the  two  last-named  causes,  and 
rested  his  conviction  of  the  fact  on 
what  he  called  occular  demonstra¬ 
tion.  From  imposture  very  mariy 
of  the  cases  might  be  satisfactorily 


vindicated,  and  as  they  occurred 
indifterently  in  the  open  air  or  in 
the  meeting-houses,  the  heat  of  the 
latter  could  have  nothingto  do  with 
the  affair.  But,  though  one  of  our 
critical  contemporaries  has  sagely 
raised  a  doubt  whether  they  might 
not  really  be  supernatOral,  there 
are  few,  we  believe,  even  among  the 
Methodists  tliemselves,  who  will, 
at  the  present  day,  assign  them  such 
a  character;  far  less  are  there  many 
who  would  consider  them  as  infal¬ 
lible  or  even  probable  tokens  of 
God’s  spirit. 

It  is  in  the  first  place  contrary 
to  the  whole  analogy  of  Christian 
history,  that  conversion  should  be 
really  accompanied  by  such  con¬ 
vulsive  agitations.  We  read  in 
the  Acts  of  the  apostles  of  many 
pesons  brought  from  ignorance  and 
hatred  of  the  gospel  to  a  sure  and 
lasting  faith  in  Christ;  but  where 
do  we  read  that  Cornelius  fell 
down,  anti  shrieked,  and  gnashed 
his  teeth,  and  tore  his  hair,  and  re¬ 
mained  as  one  dead,  under  the 
force  of  St.  Peter’s  oratory,  or  that 
the  Proconsul  Sergius  did  so  when 
St.  Paul  was  preaching  before  hiinf 
St.  Paul  himself  was  struck  blind 
for  a  time  by  the  visible  glory  ot 
Christ,  and  was  agitated,  as  inight 
be  reasonably  expected,  on  disco¬ 
vering  the  guilt  he  had  unknow¬ 
ingly  incurred  by  persecuting  the 
followers  of  the  Crucified,  but  we 
cannot  find  that  St.  Paul  went 
through  any  of  those  manteuvres 
which,  at  the  commencement  of 
Methodism,  were  esteemed  il  not 
necessary  yet  usual  and  certain 
tokens  of  the  new  birtli.  Nor,  in 
all  the  history  of  his  progress 
through  Greece  and  Asia,  aie 
any  such  occurrences  mentioned, 
though  in  the  prison  scene  at  1  hi- 
lippi,  and  during  the  long  and  pa 
thetic  discourse  which  he  deliver¬ 
ed  at  Troas,  we  should,  if  they 
occurred,  have  surely  expectei  o 
meet  with  them.  Nor,  when  des 
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cribing  the  effects  and  fruit  of  his 
doctrine,  in  his  Epistles  to  the  Co¬ 
rinthians,  and  Galatians,  though 
does  not  fail  to  notice  the  power 
of  the  spirit  which  attended  his  la¬ 
bours  to  produce  conviction,  re¬ 
pentance,  and  peace  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  does  he  say  a  word  of  such 
phenomena.  And  what  will  still 
more  certainly  prove  that  such 
symptoms  were  not  then  excited, 
is  the  fact  that,  though  he  objects 
many  circumstances  of  enthusiasm 
and  tumult  to  the  Corinthians  in 
their  public  worship,  he  never  lays 
down  rules  for  the  treatment  of 
such  cases  when  genuine,  nor  re¬ 
probates  their  simulation  when  (as 
they  doubtless  would  have  been  in 
many  instances,)  they  were  coun¬ 
terfeited  by  those  who  did  not  re¬ 
ally  feel  them.  The  whole  history 
of  the  church,  indeed,  bears  us  out 
in  the  same  observation;  and  the 
exceptions  which  occur  are  such 
as  the  admirers  of  Wesley  would 
not  thank  us  for,  the  Montanists, 
the  French  Prophets,  and  the  no¬ 
torious  impositions  and  abomina¬ 
tions  of  the  Nuns  and  Friars  of  the 
Romish  Communion.  No  such  ef¬ 
fects  were  ever  produced  by  any  of 
the  collects  or  prayers  of  the  church; 
they  never  followed  the  preaching 
of  Luther,  of  Calvin,  of  Latimer, 
of  Cranmer,  nor  even  of  Wesley’s 
own  coadjutor  Whitefield;  yet  who 
will  deny  that  all  these  men  had 
been  the  instruments  of  Divine 
Grace  to  lead  many  to  repentance 
and  salvation?  And  how  improbable 
at  best  it  is  that  God  should  have 
‘  made  his  arm  bare’  in  this  man¬ 
ner  with  the  hearers  of  Wesley 
only,  or  that  his  Spirit  should,  in 
this  single  instance,  have  sent  signs 
and  tokens  which  had  been  hither¬ 
to  the  exclusive  inheritance  of  er¬ 
ror  or  imposture? 

This  was  the  triumphant  part  of 
Lavington’s  ‘  enthusiasm  of  the 
Methodists  and  Papists  compared,’ 
in  which,  by  proving  that  similar 
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symptoms  had,  in  every  age,  and 
even  among  the  heathen  world,  been 
felt  or  pretended  by  the  victims  or 
familiar  s  of  a  fanatical  and  idola¬ 
trous  priesthood,  he  proves  to  de¬ 
monstration,  that  they  could  be  no 
certain  or  probable  signs  of  Divine 
Grace;  but  on  the  other  hand,  that 
they  were  a  strong  presumption 
against  the  sects  among  whom  they 
prevailed  and  were  encouraged. 
But  when  Lavington  went  on  to 
account  for  them  by  imposture  in 
the  patients  themselves,  or  in  Wes¬ 
ley,  and  to  insinuate  various  abo¬ 
minable  means  by  which  such  ef¬ 
fects  might  be  produced  in  persons 
of  weak  nerves,  or  susceptible  tem¬ 
peraments,  he  entirely  mistook  the 
character  of  W esley  himself,  and 
did  injustice  to,  by  far,  the  great¬ 
er  number  of  these  religious  con- 
vulsionaries. 

It  is  ti*ue  that  many  instances 
occurred  in  which  the  ecstasies 
were  voluntary  and  assumed. 
Charles  Wesley,  who  was  of  a  less 
credulous  temper  than  his  brother, 
detected  several  instances  of  im¬ 
posture. 

‘  A  woman  at  Kingswbod  was 
distorting  herself  and  crying  out 
loudly  wnile  he  preached;  she  be¬ 
came  quite  calm  when  he  assured 
her  that  he  did  not  think  the  bet¬ 
ter  of  her  for  it.  A  girl  at  Bristol 
being  questioned  judiciously  con¬ 
cerning  her  frequent  fits  and  tran¬ 
ces,  confessed  that  what  she  did 
was  for  the  purpose  of  making  Mr. 
Wesley  take  notice  of  her. 

“  To  day,”  he  savs  in  his  jour¬ 
nal,  “  one  came  wlio  was  pleased 
to  fall  down  into  a  fit  for  my  en¬ 
tertainment.  He  beat  himself  hear¬ 
tily;  I  thought  it  a  pity  to  hinder 
him;  so  instead  of  singing  over  him 
as  had  often  been  done,  we  left 
him  to  recover  at  his  leisure.  A 
girl  as  she  began  her  cry,  I  order¬ 
ed  to  be  carried  out;  her  convul¬ 
sions  were  so  violent  as  to  take 
away  the  use  of  her  limb  ttill  they 
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laid  her  without  at  the  door,  and  11  from  those  in  a  superior  station 
left  her;  then  she  immediately  found  might  well  thrill  the  heart  and  give 
her  legs  and  walked  off.  Some  ve-  any  direction  to  their  feelings  which 
ry  unstill  sisters,  who  always  took  he  thought  proper.  ‘Oh!’  said  John 
care  to  stand  near  me  and  tried  Nelson,  one  of  his  most  ardent 
who  could  cry  loudest,  since  I  have  converts,  speaking  of  the  first 
had  them  removed  out  of  my  sight,  time  he  heard  Wesley  preach,^ 
have  been  as  quiet  as  lambs.  The  ‘  that  was  a  blessed  morning  for 
first  night  I  preached  here,  half  my  my  soul!  As  soon  as  he  got  upon 
words  were  lost  through  the  noise  the  stand,  he  stroked  back  his  hair 
of  their  outcries;  last  night  before  and  turned  his  face  towards  where 
I  began,  I  gave  public  notice  that  I  stood,  and  I  thought  he  fixed  his 
whosoever  cried  so  as  to  <lrown  eyes  on  me.  His  countenance 
my  voice,  should  without  any  man’s  struck  such  an  awful  dread  upon 
hurting  or  judging  them,  be  gently  me  before  I  heard  him  speak,  that 
carried  to  the  farthest  corner  of  it  made  my  heart  beat  like  the 
the  room:  but  my  porters  had  no  pendulum  of  a  clock;  and  when  he 
employment  the  whole  night.” —  did  speak  I  thought  his  whole  dis- 
vol.  i.  pp.  303.  304.  course  was  aimed  at  me.’  Nelson 

What  happened  at  Kingswood  might  well  think  thus,  for  it  was  a 
was  certainly  likely  to  happen  at  peculiar  characteristic  of  Wesley 
Bristol,  and  it  is  neither  unreason-  m  his  discourses,  that  in  winding 
able  nor  uncharitable  to  suppose,  up  his  sermons,— in  pointing  his 
that  in  very  many  instances,  the  exhortations  and  driving  them 
same  trick,  which  was  in  this  in-  home, — ^lie  spoke  as  if  he  were  ad- 
stance  detected,  was  played  oft’  dressing  himself  to  an  individual, 
with  more  success,  and  that,  such  so  that  every  one  to  whom  the  con- 
ecstasies  being  fashionable  and  ac-  dition  which  he  described  was  ap- 
counted  credible  to  the  place  where  plicable,  felt  as  if  he  were  singled 
they  occurred,  many  persons  would  out;  and  the  preacher’s  words  were 
be  found  unwilling  that  their  own  then  like  the  eyes  of  a  portrait 
town  or  village  should  be  less  un-  which  seem  to  look  at  every  be- 
der  conviction  than  that  of  their  holder.  “  Who,”  said  the  preach- 
neighbours.  It  is  certain,  however,  er,  “  Who  art  thou,  that  now  seest 
that  as  men  are  intoxicated  with  and  feelest  both  thine  inward  and 
strong  drink,  affecting  the  mind  outward  ungodliness?  Thou  art 
through  the  body,  so  are  they  by  the  man!  I  want  thee  for  my  Lord, 
strong  passions  influencing  the  bo-  I  challenge  thee  for  a  child  of  God 
dy  through  the  mind.  Many  of  by  faith.  The  Lord  hath  need  of 
tfie  persons  thus  affected  had  pro-  thee.  Thou  who  feelest  thou  art  just 
bably  been  previously  strangers  to  fit  for  hell,  art  just  fit  to  advance 
any  religious  feeling;  many  more  his  glory, — the  glory  of  his  free 
had  never  heard  any  thing  like  elo-  grace,  justifying  the  ungodly  and 
quence;  and  an  eloquence  like  him  that  worketh  not.  0  come 
Wesley’s,  recommended  by  a  dig-  quickly!  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus: 
nified  manner,  an  harmonious  voice,  and  thou,  even  tftou,  art  reconciled 
and  a  thorough  pursuasion  of  the  to  God.” — vol.  i.  pp.  407,  408. 
truth  and  importance  of  all  which  he  Nelson  was  a  man  of  vigorous 
asserted, employed  on  the  most  aw-  mind  and  body,  and  therefore  how- 
ful  truths,  and  deriving  fresh  effect  ever  moved,  he  did  not  fall  into 
from  the  apparent  condescension  of  hysterics.  But,  it  is  plain  that  the 
the  speaker  to  persons  little  accus-  feelings  which  he  has  described 
tomed  to  tenderness  or  solicitude  r  would,  in  a  weaker  intellect  or  a 
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frame  less  robust,  have  given  rise 
to  them.  Some  such  were,  of 
course,  always  found  amongst  the 
crowds  who  attended  on  these  oc¬ 
casions.  And  it  is  well  known, 
and  it  was  one  of  the  foundations 
on  which  the  animal  magnetists 
built  their  vile  scheme  of  imposture, 
that  there  is  no  disease  so  infec¬ 
tious  as  convulsive  and  epileptic  af¬ 
fections.  The  most  whimsical  part 
of  the  affair  perhaps  is,  -that  when 
phenomena  exactly  similar  were 
ostentatiously  exhibited  and  confi¬ 
dently  appealed  to  by  another  set 
of  enthusiasts,  (the  French  prophets, 
as  they  were  generally  called^  or 
Calvinist  refugees  from  the  Ce- 
vennes,)  Wesley  was  as  incredu¬ 
lous  as  Lavington  had  been,  and 
used  pretty  nearly  the  same  argu¬ 
ments  against  their  miracles  as  La¬ 
vington  nad  used  against  those  of 
the  methodists.  It  at  once  occur¬ 
red  to  him,  in  this  instance,  that  the 
emotion  *  might  be  hysterical  or  ar¬ 
tificial.’  He  warned  his  followers 
that  ‘  such  things  were  of  a  doubt¬ 
ful,  and  disputable  nature.’  That 
•  they  were  not  to  judge  of  the 
spirit  by  which  any  one  spake  by 
appearances,  or  by  their  own  in¬ 
ward  feelings;  no,  nor  by  any 
dreams,  visions  or  revelations  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  made  to  their  souls, 
any  more  than  by  their  tears,  or 
any  involuntary  affections  produ¬ 
ced  on  their  bodies.’  Before  he 
had  ended  this  very  sermon,  eight 
of  his  own  people  fell  down  in  vio¬ 
lent  agonies,  and  it  occurred  nei¬ 
ther  to  himself  nor  his  auditors  that 
his  reasoning  could  possibly  apply, 
or  that  in  this  instance  there  was 
any  thing  doubtful  or  disputable! 

It  has  been  already  observed 
that,  except  in  one  instance,  where 
the  congregation  had  been  for  some 
time  previous  under  Wesley’s  care, 
no  such  effects  were  produced  by 
Whitefield’s  preaching.  The  cause 
of  this  difference  between  the  two 
friends  is  not  very  easy  to  discover; 


but  it  may,  perhaps,  be  fouiid  part¬ 
ly  in  the  singularity  of  Wesley’s 
dress  and  appearance,  while  White- 
field  w  ore  the  wdg  and  attire  usual 
to  the  clergy  of  the  day;  partly  in 
the  fact  that  Calvinism  is  rather  a 
metapliysical,  than  a  pathetic  sys¬ 
tem  of  religion;  partly  in  those  per¬ 
sonal  application  to  the  bodily  fears 
rather  than  the  reason  and  affec¬ 
tions  of  his  auditors,  w  hich  Wes¬ 
ley  was  in  the  habit  of  making,  and 
most  of  all  in  the  circumstance  that 
both  he  himself  and  his  followers, 
considering  these  agitations  as  signs 
of  grace,  w  ere  extremely  desirous 
to  teel  them  themselves  and  j>ro- 
duce  them  in  others.  But  of  tliese 
extravagancies,  and  of  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  which  they  displayed  and 
excited, the  evil  consequences  w  ere 
by  no  means  confined  either  to  the 
prejudice  which  they  excited  against 
Wesley,  or  to  the  discredit  which 
they  threw  on  the  name  of  religion 
in  general,  or  to  their  frequent  ill 
eftects  on  the  bodily  and  mental 
health  of  those  who  experienced 
them.  Entliusiasm  is,  in  itself,  an 
evil  of  no  common  magnitude.  As 
it  is  the  expectation  of  a  result 
without  premising  the  proper  means, 
it  has  a  natural  tendency  to  make 
us  think  those  means  unimportant, 
or  to  abstract  our  attention  from 
them,  and  to  blind  us  to  the  true 
state  of  our  spiritual  ajccount  with 
God:  to  lead  us  to  fear  where  no 
feai*  is,  or  to  hope  where  hope  is 
presumption.  Nor,  in  spite  of 
Wesley’s  cautions  and  disclaim¬ 
ers,  w  as  it  possible  that  such  effects 
should  not  often  flow  from  discour¬ 
ses  in  which  so  much  was  sacrifi¬ 
ced  to  tiie  producing  of  a  present 
effect  on  his  hearers,  and  in  which 
those  hearers  were  taught  to  look 
for  supernatural  struggles  and  su¬ 
pernatural  deliverance,  not  exem¬ 
plified  in  a  steady  forsaking  of  sin, 
and  the  daily  and  continued  helps 
of  God’s  Spirit,  but  in  conviction 
suddenly  infused  and  assurance 
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suddenly  imparted.  Wesley  him¬ 
self  was,  unquestionably,  very  far 
from  an  Antinomian,  but  Antino- 
mianism,  however  disavowed,  has 
been  of  frequent  occurrence  among 
his  followers;  nor  could  it  be  other¬ 
wise  among  people  whose  attention 
was  directed  less  to  their  actions 
than  to  their  feelings.  Out  of  tlie 
heart,  indeed,  proceed  the  issues  of 
life,  but  he  who  seeks  to  judge  of 
his  own  heart  by  any  rule  but  that 
of  his  general  conduct,  will  often 
be  fatally  deceived,  inasmuch  as 
he  will  be  sure  to  find  there,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  natural  temper,  what¬ 
ever  he  greatly  fears  or  whatever 
he  confidently  hopes  to  discover. 
Nor  was  it  to  be  expected  that  wise 
and  experienced  men  should  counte¬ 
nance  and  forward  W esley’s  views, 
with  such  fruits  before  their  eyes  as 
thosewhich  Lavingtonhas  collected. 

Against  theseextravagancies  and 
the  conduct  which  encouraged 
them,  Wesley’s  elder  brother  Sa¬ 
muel  bore  an  earnest  and  unavail¬ 
ing  testimony,  conveyed,  however, 
in  terms  of  perfect  brotherly  love, ! 
and  doing  justice  not  only  to  the 
good  intentions  of  those  whom  he 
reproved,  but  to  the  real  good  which 
his  brothers  were  doing  at  Kings- 
wood.  He  w^as  now,  however,  in  a 
declining  state  of  health,  and  soon 
after  sunk  to  the  grave  lamenting 
to  the  last  tJie  delusion  which  pos¬ 
sessed  the  persons  dearest  to  him, 
and  the  schism  to  which  their  mea¬ 
sures  were  now  perceptibly  con¬ 
ducting  them.  This  Samuel  Wes¬ 
ley  is  bitterly  reviled  by  Messrs. 
Bogue  and  Bennet  in  their  Histo¬ 
ry  of  the  Dissenters.  The  readers 
of  Mr.  Southey’s  work  will  judge 
somewhat  differently  of  him,  and 
will  know  what  to  think  of  his  bigot- 
tedand  most  uncharitable  accusers. 

(To  be  continued.) 

[From  the  Christian  Obsenrer.] 

Of  Holiness  of  Heart, 

I  HAVE  often  mourned  over  the 
tendency  of  my  own  mind  to  rest  in 


a  state  of  imperfect  attainment;  to 
stop  short  of  that  holiness,  which  is 
at  once  the  beauty,  the  dignity,  and 
the  felicity  of  the  Christian  charac¬ 
ter;  to  be  satisfied  with  lamenting 
its  absence,instead  of  straining  eve¬ 
ry  nerve  in  its  pursuit;  and  of 'seek- 
ingin  fervent  and  importunate  pray- 
ety  that  through  the  power  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  and  to  the  praise  of 
the  glory  of  his  grace,  I  might  make 
more  progress  in  this  heavenly  wis¬ 
dom,  and  press  more  forward  to  the 
prize  of  my  hi^h  calling  of  God,  in 
Christ  Jesus.  Now  the  remedy  for 
this  disease  is  not  more  knowledge, 
but  more  experiutental  living  upon 
that  already  acquired.  What  I  want 
is,  that  daily,  hourly,  constant,  sol¬ 
emn  impression  of  scriptural  truth 
upon  my  heart,  which  our  commu¬ 
nion  service  so  justly  calls  feeding 
on  Christ,  in  the  heart  by  faith.”— 
But  I  have  observed  in  mvself,and 
in  others  too,  a  tendency  to  judge 
the  character  by  oihercriterions;by 
increasing  light  and  knowledge,  ra¬ 
ther  than  by  the  growth  of  those 
holy  dispositions,  and  tempers, 
which  are  the  effects  of  faith  and 
the  fruits  of  the  Spirit;  by  outward 
zeal  and  useful  exertions,  rather 
than  by  the  increasing  conformity 
to  the  mind,  which  was  in  Christ 
Jesus:  that  humble,  self-denying, 
forbearing,  meek,  and  watchful  spi¬ 
rit  of  prayer,  which  so  much  becomes 
a  helpless  and  unworthy  creature, 
within  the  confines  of  an  enemy’s 
country,  with  a  deceitful  heart  with¬ 
in,  and  in  the  constant  presence  of  a 
holy  God. 

I  have  ever  considered  Christia¬ 
nity  as  a  glorious  provision  for  the 
happiness  of  man;  originating  m 
unspeakable  love,  devised  by  uner¬ 
ring  wisdom,  and  executed  by  Al¬ 
mighty  power;  and  this  accords 
with  the  views  of  that  holy  man, 
who  defined  true  religion  as  “hap¬ 
piness  in  God.”  In  truth,  our  pas¬ 
sage  through  this  life,  is  a  state  ot 
discipline,  whereby  our  all-wise 
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Father  is  preparing  us  for  perfect 
happiness  in  the  progressive  attain¬ 
ment  of  that  holiness  which  con¬ 
stitutes  the  very  atmosphere  of 
Heaven.  Heaven  is  the  abode  of 
perfect  bliss;  each  heart  is  tuned 
in  harmony  by  the  love  of  the  liv¬ 
ing  God,  which  dift’uses  itself  in 
mutual  benevolence  and  peace;  and 
all  are  perfectly  happy,  because 
all  perfectly  obey  the  divine  will, 
and  perfectly  fear  and  love  the  in¬ 
finitely  perfect  and  Glorious  God, 
the  centre  and  the  source  of  all  ex¬ 
cellence. 

Now,  if  it  be  the  Christian’s  pri¬ 
vilege,  not  only  to  have  a  heaven 
in  reversion  beyond  the  grave,  but 
also  to  enjoy  on  earth  the  foretaste 
of  the  happiness  of  just  men  made 
perfect;  in  proportion  as  he  parti¬ 
cipates  in  their  feelings  and  employ¬ 
ments;  if,  though  our  only  title  to 
Heaven  be  the  merits  of  Him  who 
hath  purchased  eternal  redemption 
for  us,  there  must  be  a  meetness 
wrought  within  our  souls,  for  the 
company  of  those  pure  spirits,  who 
“  circle  God’s  throne  rejoicing;”  if 
all  this  be  so,  shall  we  renounce  the 
peace  and  joy  which  accompa¬ 
nies  the  fulfilment  of  this  law  of 
Heaven — the  love  of  God,  with  all 
the  heart,  and  mind,  and  soul,  and 
strength,  and  the  love  of  our  neigh¬ 
bour  as  ourselves?  What  folly  would 
it  be  to  suffer  any  sophistry  to  be¬ 
guile  us  of  the  great  reward,  which 
is  inseparable  froni  keeping  its  ho¬ 
ly  precepts.  To  rob  us  of  that  glo¬ 
rious  liberty,  wherewith  Christ  lias 
made  ns  free  from  the  law  of  sin 
and  death?  Shall  we  not  rather 
rouse  every  faculty  to  exertion, 
that  each  day  mav  exhibit  our  main 
conforinitv  to  this  divine  law;  that 
we  may  receive  the  great  Redeem¬ 
er,  as  our  Prophet  and  our  Kinjr, 
as  well  as  our  High  Priest,  and 
join  with  the  pious  Monarch  of 
Israel,  “  Do  not  I  love  thy  com¬ 
mandments  above  gold,  and  pre¬ 
cious  stones?  Therefore  hold  I 


fast  all  the  commandments,  and 
all  false  ways  I  utterly  abhor.” 


[From  the  Missionary  Register.] 

Illustration  of  Hindoo  Craft  and 
Credulity. 

About  ninety  years  ago,  there 
lived  in  the  Province  of  Bengal 
two  Brahmins,  an  Uncle  and  a  Ne¬ 
phew,  so  notorious  for  every  species 
of  fraud,  that  their  names  continue 
even  to  this  day  to  be  used  prover¬ 
bially,  in  many  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  to  denote  a  fraudulent  combi¬ 
nation:  the  name  of  the  uncle  was 
Shre  Gooroo,  and  that  of  the  ne¬ 
phew,  Gopeshur.  They  generally 
acted  in  concert;  and  filled  their 
coffers,  by  practicing  on  the  super¬ 
stitious  credulity  of  their  country¬ 
men. 

A  petty  Rajah,  whose  dominions 
lay  near  Ramghur,  was  universally 
celebrated  for  his  great  faith  in 
Brahmins,  the  austerity  of  his  re¬ 
ligious  devotion,  and  nis  munifi¬ 
cence  to  devotees  and  mendicants. 
Having  laid  a  plan  for  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  his  favourite  passion, 
they  permitted  their  nails,  hair,  and 
beards  to  grow,  to  a  considerable 
length;  intending  that  the  uncle 
should  personate  an  Ascetic  of  the 
Treta  Yug  [or  Silver  Age]  and  the 
nepliew  his  disciple. 

Every  thing  being  prepared,  the 
uncle  concealed  himself  in  a  little 
cave,  formed  within  a  mound  of 
earth,  and  choked  up  the  entrance 
with  branches  of  trees.  The  ne¬ 
phew  carried  him  a  daily  supply  of 
food:  and,  in  a  short  time,  present¬ 
ing  himself  at  the  court  of  the  Ra¬ 
jah,  with  his  beard  hanging  down  to 
his  girdle,  said,  “  O  King,  my  reli¬ 
gious  guide,  who  commenced  the 
performance  of  austerity  in  the 
Treta  Yug,  about  the  time  when 
Rama,  the  great  king  of  Uyodhya, 
was  on  his  expedition  to  Lunka 
(Ceylon)  for  the  recovery  of  Shee- 
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ta,  has  not  yet  awakened  from  his 
meditations.  The  earth  must  have 
collected  over  him.  Perhaps  he  is 
concealed  beneath  some  hillock. 
Grant  me,  therefore,  the  aid  of  your 
subjects,  that  I  may  endeavour  to 
discover  the  place  of  his  retreat, 
and  pay  him  the  honour  due  to  so 
venerable  a  character.”* 

The  King  was  struck  with  this 
relation;  and,  turning  about  to  his 
courtiers,  said,  “  This  is  truly  as¬ 
tonishing!  Surely  my  good  fortune 
is  great,  inasmuch  as  so  holy  a  be¬ 
ing  exists  in  our  dominions.  We 
must  make  instant  search  for  him.” 

Having  determined  to  com¬ 
mence  the  search  in  person,  and  to 
leave  no  part  of  the  country  unex¬ 
plored,  he  ordered  the  attendance 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  workmen, 
and  proceeded  to  dig  about  every 
little  hillock  and  mound  in  his  way. 
The  nephew,  who  directed  their 
operations,  contrived  to  keep  them 
employed  for  a  whole  month  at  a 
distance  from  the  true  spot,  though 
he  made  daily  advances  towards  it. 
On  the  day  assigned  between 
them  for  the  discovery,  for  which 
the  uncle  had  been  prepared,  the 
nephew  led  the  workmen  to  the 
hillock,  where,  after  some  exertion, 
they  opened  the  cave,  and  disco¬ 
vered  the  pretended  Ascetic,  sitting 
cross-legged,  immoveable,  with  his 
eyes  closed  as  if  in  profound  me¬ 
ditation.  The  joy  of  the  credu¬ 
lous  monarch  can  better  be  con¬ 
ceived  than  described.  He  ap¬ 
proached  him  with  the  most  hum¬ 
ble  reverence,  bowing  his  head  res¬ 
pectfully  to  the  earth.  The  devo¬ 
tee,  pretended  to  awake  suddenly 
from  his  sleep  of  ages,  looked 
around  on  the  multitude  with  con¬ 
tempt;  while  the  nephew,  having 
made  his  obeisance,  proceeded  to  in- 


*  This  the  Ramyuna  declares  to  have 
been  the  case  with  the  sage  Valmiki; 
from  this  circumstance  he  derives  his 
name.  V almi,  signifying  an  ant-hill. 
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form  him  that  the  Rajah  of  the  coun¬ 
try  was  come  to  see  him. 

The  Ascetic,  without  so  much  as 
noticing  the  intimation,  inquired,  in 
Sanscrit,  whether  Rama  had  found 
Sheeta?  “Yes,”  replied  the  ne¬ 
phew,  “  he  overcame  the  celebra¬ 
ted  Ruvunna,  and  recovered  his 
wife.  But  this,  0  Gooroo,  is  an 
ancient  tale.  During  your  auste¬ 
rities,  the  Treta  and  Dwapar  Yugs 
[the  Silver  and  Copper  Ages]  have 
passed  away,  and  we  are  now  in 
the  Cali  Yug.”  “  Has  the  C^li  Yug 
then  [the  Earthen  Age]  commen¬ 
ced?”  asked  the  Ascetic,  with  pre¬ 
tended  astonishment.  “  When  I 
began  to  perform  religious  austeri¬ 
ties,  we  enjoyed  the  Treta  Yug, 
in  which  men  had  already  begun  to 
degenerate  from  the  purity  of  the 
First  Age.  I  never  dreamt  of  touch¬ 
ing  the  Cali  Yug,  represented  by 
the  Shasters  as  abounding  in  vice. 
I  will  not  live  in  this  age.  1  will 
renounce  the  world,  and  retire  to 
Kashee,  (Benares,)  where  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Cali  Yug  is  not  felt.” 

The  King  being  made  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  his  resolution,  expressed 
the  greatest  concern;  and  begged 
the  nephew  to  intercede  with  his 
Gooroo  to  honour  his  dominions,  at 
least  with  his  temporary  residence; 

representing  how  fortunate  an  event 

it  would  be  for  his  subjects  to  have 
among  them  a  man  endowed  with 
such  singular  and  extraordinary 
merit.  The  uncle  utterly  refused 
to  comply  with  his  entreaties,  say¬ 
ing,  it  was  impossible  for  a  devotee 
of  the  Treta  Yug  to  live  in  the  Cali 
Yug,  among  such  sinners  as  the 
Shasfers  had  described. 

He  then  asked  whether  the  great 
goddess  Gunga  yet  existed  on  earth; 
and  being  informed  that  she  did, 
requested  to  see  some  of  the  water 
of  the  Sacred  Stream.  When  it 
was  brought  to  him,  he,  looking  on 
it  with  apparent  contempt,  exclaim¬ 
ed,  “Is  this  the  water  of  the  Gan¬ 
ges!  Y  et  why  should  it  not  be  so. 
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Every  thing  is  deteriorated  in  this 
last  and  most  wicked  age.  “  This/’ 
said  he,  “  was  the  colour  of  the  god¬ 
dess  in  the  second  age  of  the  wond,” 
pointing  to  the  milk  with  which  his 
nephew  had  supplied  him  in  the 
morning. 

The  veneration  of  the  King  in¬ 
creased  on  hearing  the  discourse  of 
the  Ascetic;  and,  at  length,  falling 
at  his  feet,  he  exclaimed,  ‘‘How  un¬ 
fortunate  a  wretch  am  I,  to  be  de¬ 
prived,  by  the  sins  of  former  births, 
of  the  company  of  so  sacred  a  be¬ 
ing,  the  contemporary  of  the  incar¬ 
nate  Vishnoo  and  of  the  Holy  Sages, 
at  a  moment  when  I  thought  my 
good  fortune  had  risen  to  the  higli- 
est!  If  vou  are  determined  to  de- 
part,  at  least,  condescend  to  re¬ 
ceive  some  gift  at  our  hands.  Of 
this  merit,  you  must  not  deprive 
us.”  The  nephew  now  joined  the 
monarch  in  his  entreaties:  remind¬ 
ing  the  Ascetic  that  he  was  in  the 
dominions  of  the  Rajah — that  the 
Shasters  had  directed  that  a  tenth 
of  every  thing  should  belong  to  the 
Rajah,  a  tenth  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  and  a  tenth  of  the  fruit  of 
devotion — and  that  he  would  act 
in  direct  violation  of  the  Shas¬ 
ters,  if  he  did  not  impart  to  the 
Rajah  a  portion  of  the  merit  which 
he  had  acquired,  by  accepting  some 
gift  of  him. 

The  Ascetic,  appeared  to  be  sway¬ 
ed  by  these  arguments,  lifted  up 
one  of  his  fingers,  which  the  ne¬ 
phew  explained  to  the  Rajah,  to 
signify,  that  he  would  condescend 
to  receive  but  one  rupee  of  him. 
A  rupee  was  instantly  brought, 
which  the  Rajah  presented  in  per¬ 
son,  with  his  hands  joined  togeth¬ 
er.  The  Ascetic,  receiving  it  with 
a  look  of  sovereign  contempt,  ex¬ 
claimed,  “Is  this  a  rupee  of  the 
Cali  Yugr  What  was  reckoned  a  ru¬ 
pee  in  the  Treta  Yug  was  equal  to 
ten  thousand  of  these!  But  this  is 
the  Last  Age,  and  the  Shasters  are 
correct  in  their  predictions.  The 


King,  considering  himself  bound  to 
fulfil  the  wish  of  the  devotee,  or¬ 
dered  ten  thousand  rupees  to  be 
counted  down  to  him;  and,  having 
on  his  knees  received  his  benedic¬ 
tion,  departed  homewards  with  his 
court;  and  the  two  impostors,  pre¬ 
tending  to  take  their  way  to  Be¬ 
nares,  went  home  laden  with  the 
wealth  which  they  had  acquired. 

Professor  Turner^s  Report* 
New-Hayen,  July  26tb,  1821. 
Gentlemen, 

I  embrace  the  opportunity  af¬ 
forded  by  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  to  lay  before 
them  an  account  of  the  Seminary 
in  those  particulars  with  which  the 
station  that  I  have  the  honor  to  hold 
in  it  is  connected. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  term, 
there  were  thirteen  students  who 
had  attached  themselves  to  the  Se¬ 
minary,  viz.  Messrs.  Botsford,  Cos- 
sit,  Converse,  Croes,  Garfield, 
Haughton,  Hall,  Glover,  Wm.  L. 
Johnson,  Samuel  R.  Johnson,  Pad- 
dock,  Rutledge  and  Schroeder.  The 
diocesses  in  which  they  were  can¬ 
didates,  were  mentioned  in  the  last 
report.  Mr.  Cossit,  who  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  join  the  first  class  this 
term,  has  not  returned  from  North- 
Carolina,  nor  have  I  received  any 
intelligence  respecting  him.  Mr. 
Garfield’s  engagements  in  his 
school  preclude  the  possibility  of 
his  pursuing  the  regular  studies  of 
the  institution,  or  of  regularly  at¬ 
tending  to  the  recitations  and  lec¬ 
tures.  It  is  with  much  regert  that 
I  mention  the  loss  of  Messrs. 
Haughton  and  Rutledge,*  both  of 
whom  have  been  obliged  to  leave 
the  Seminary  on  account  of  ill 
health. 

There  has  been  however  during 
this  term  an  increase  more  than 
equivalent  to  the  number  lost.  The 
names  of  the  additional  members 
are,  Manton  Eastburn,  A.  M.  of 
New-York,  William  Jarvis,  A.  B. 
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of  Connecticut,  Matthew  Matthews, 

A.  M.  of  Pennsylvania,  William 
Potter,  A.  B.  of  Boston,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Shelton  and  Martin  Snell,  A. 

B.  both  of  Connecticut,  Palmer 
Dyer,  A.  B.  a  candidate  of  this  dio- 
cess  has  been  pursuing  in  private 
the  studies  of  the  class. 

The  young  gentlemen  have  at¬ 
tended  the  instructions  of  the  Itight 
Rev.  Bishop  Brownell,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  composition  and  pulpit 
eloquence,  every  W^ednesday. 

Their  other  studies  have  been  as 
follows: — The  Historical  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  from  Joshua  to 
Esther  inclusive, have  been  examin¬ 
ed,  and  the  more  important  diffi¬ 
culties  carefully  considered.  The 
canonical  authority  of  the  different 
works  has  been  investigated,  Gray’s 
Key  having  been  used  as  a  text 
book,  the  imperfections  of  which  I 
have  attempted  to  supply  by  a  re¬ 
ference  to  other  authorities,  and 
principally  to  the  very  valuable 
work  of  Carpzov.  When  the  stu¬ 
dents  had  advanced  to  the  period 
where  Prideaux  commences  his  use¬ 
ful  Connection,  this  work  was  used, 
and  the  first  part  of  it  has  been 
studied  by  them  with  considerable 
attention.  Thus  the  history  has 
been  brought  down  to  the  time  of  Si¬ 
mon  the  Just,  when  according  to  the 
Jews  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  was  completely  settled.  The 
chief  points  of  difference  between 
Prideaux  in  his  account  of  the  As¬ 
syrian  Empire,  and  others  who  pre¬ 
fer  the  autnority  of  Herodotus  to 
that  of  Ctesias,  and  particularly 
between  him  and  Dr.  Hales,  have 
been  made  known  to  the  students. 
Some  notice,  although  not  very  con¬ 
siderable  has  also  been  taken  of  the 
book  of  Job  and  of  the  Psalms. 

In  the  New^-Testament,  the  four 
^spels  in  Greek  have  been  the  sub- 

{‘ect  of  study — Griesbach’s  edition 
laving  been  used  as  the  text,  and 
Schleusner  principally  as  the  lexi¬ 
cographer.  Besides  the  commen¬ 


tators  recommended  in  the  prescri¬ 
bed  course,  other  critics  have  been 
used,  among  whom  Middleton, 
whose  work  on  the  article  corrects 
so  ably  many  of  the  errors  of 
Wakefield,  holds  a  conspicuous 
rank.  The  first  three  Evangelists 
were  reviewed,  and  St.  John^s  gos¬ 
pel  read  in  Archbishop  Newcome’s 
Greek  harmony.  The  authority 
of  each  gospel  has  been  examined, 
and  particular  attention  has  been 
paid  to  certain  parts,  the  authenti¬ 
city  of  which  has  by  some  been 
doubted  on  insufficient  grounds. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Campbell,  has 
been  used  by  the  pupils,  and  his 
first  six  dissertations  have  been 
made  the  subject  of  study  and  re¬ 
citation. 

It  has  been  my  endeavour  to 
accompany  the  exercises  with  such 
remarks  as  appeared  beneficial,  and 
once  a  week  a  written  lecture  on 
some  subject  connected  with  the 
course  of  studies,  has  been  deliver¬ 
ed. 

It  would  be  very  agreeable  to 
me  if  I  could  report  to  the  board 
that  all  the  pupils  of  the  Seminary 
had  pursued  the  study  of  the  He¬ 
brew  language.  But  this  is  not 
the  case.  I  should,  however,  fail  to 
do  justice  to  the  pupils,  did  I  not 
state  that  in  most  cases  where  this 
study  has  been  declined,  the  cause 
is  to  be  ascribed  not  to  their  un¬ 
willingness  to  pursue  it,  but  to 
circumstances  almost  necessarily 
connected  with  an  institution  yet 
in  its  infancy.  Two  of  the  voung 
gentleman  who  have  joined  the  Se¬ 
minary  this  term,  Mr.  Eastburn 
and  Mr.  Potter,  and  two  others  who 
joined  it  at  the  beginning  of  the 
first  term,  Mr.  Schroeder  and  Mr. 
Wm.  L.  Johnson,  had  studied  He¬ 
brew  before  they  came;  and  two 
others,  Mr.  Croes  and  Samuel  R* 
Johnson,  have  with  an  exertion 
highly  laudable  given  so  much  at¬ 
tention  to  this  interesting  and  ve¬ 
nerable  language  as  will  enable 
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them  to  pursue  it  hereafter  more 
extensively.  They  have  read  four 
chapters  of  Genesis  and  four 
Psaims. 

"  It  may  be  proper  to  inform  the 
board  that  the  students  have  insti¬ 
tuted  a  society  which  meets  every 
other  Saturday  evening,  for  the 
purpose  of  reading  dissertations, 
and  discussing  questions  connected 
with  their  studies;  and  that  they 
regularly  meet  for  religious  exer¬ 
cises  every  Sunday  evening  in  the 
lecture  room  except  when  there  is 
service  in  the  church.  These  ex¬ 
ercises  are  conducted,  of  course, 
according  to  the  order  of  the  church; 
one  student  reading  the  service, 
and  another  a  sermon  of  some  ap¬ 
proved  divine.  Every  other  Sun¬ 
day  evening,  instead  of  a  sermon 
read  by  a  student,  a  discourse  is 
delivered  by  the  Professor. 

In  concluding,  I  take  the  liberty 
of  suggesting  to  the  Trustees,  the 
utility  of  establishing  some  requi¬ 
sitions  of  a  literary  nature  for  en¬ 
tering  the  Seminary.  So  much  de-  j 
pends  upon  the  pupils  being  fur-  j 
nished  with  the  necessary  prelimi- 1 
nary  knowledge,  and  so  greatly 
must  the  labour  both  of  teachers 
and  pupils  be  increased,  and  the 
interests  and  reputation  of  the  Se¬ 
minary  be  diminished  by  the  want 
of  it,  that  the  Trustees  will,  I  hope, 
consider  the  subject  as  sufficiently 
important  to  meet  with  attention. 

I  remain.  Gentlemen, 
very  respectfully, 
your  obedient  servant, 
SAML.  H.  TURNER. 

To  the  trustees  of  the  Theological  ^ 
Semioary,  of  the  Protestant  Epis-  > 
copal  Church.  ) 

(From  the  Churchman’s  Magazine.) 

•in  abstract  of  the  proceedings  if 
the  Convention  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  state  of 
Virginia,  assembled  at  Norfolk, 
May  \7th,  1821. 

This  Convention  was  attended 
oy  the  greater  part  of  the  Clergy 
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of  the  diocess,  and  about  thirty  lay 
delegates.  After  the  appointment 
of  committees,  on  the  Episcopid 
fund — on  the  accounts  of  the  Trea¬ 
surer  of  the  Convention— on  the 
state  of  the  Church — on  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  Prayer  Book  and  Tract  Socie¬ 
ty — and  on  the  fund  for  the  relief 
of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  cler¬ 
gymen,  and  the  transaction  of  some 
other  business  of  a  local  nature,  the 
Convention  adjourned  to  the  18th. 

The  committee  on  the  Treasu¬ 
rer’s  accounts  reported,  the  receipts 
for  the  year  ending  May  17th,  1821, 
to  have  been  gl,600  18,  and  the 
current  expenses  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  for  the  same  period,  including 
£630  paid  Bishop  More,  and  eight 
deputiestothe  Oeneral  Convention, 
to  have  been  £1,438  94,  leaving 
in  the  treasury  a  balance  of  £161 
24  cts. 

The  Committee  on  the  Episco¬ 
pal  fund,  reported  several  resolu¬ 
tions,  and  an  address  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  fund  for  the  support  of 
the  Episcopate  is  yet  very  inconsi¬ 
derable;  but  both  the  clergy  and 
laity  of  Virginia,  seem  to  be  duly 
impressed,  with  the  importance 
and  necessity  of  making  an  united 
and  vigorous  effort,  to  obtain  an 
adequate  fund.  Aiid  there  is  but 
little  doubt,  that  an  object  so  desi¬ 
rable,  if  pursued  with  the  zeal  with 
which  it  has  been  undertaken,  will 
be  soon  accomplished. 

Were  this  desirable  object  to 
be  accomplisiied,  the  committee  re- . 
mark,  *  the  waste  places  and  deso¬ 
lations  of  Zion  would  be  repaired, 
and  our  decayed  churches  would 
be  rebuilt,  and  rendered  once  more 
vocal  with  praise.  Let  it  not  be 
forgotten,  that  all  the  means  and 
institutions  of  religion,  are  calculat¬ 
ed  and  intended  to  improve  our 
hearts,  to  purify  our  affections  to 
place  ffiem  on  heavenly  things,  and 
to  subdue  all  the  evil  prraensities 
of  a  depraved  nature.  Tue  Con- 
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vention^  under  a  full  sense  of  their  clergymen,  and  for  decayed  clergy- 
relation  to  the  church,  and  of  their  men,  in  our  view  is  an  object  of 
own  awful  responsibility  as  to  the  very  great  importance,  and  mea- 
manner  they  discharge  the  solemn  sures  ought  to  be  taken  in  every 
duties  of  their  station,  are  con-  Diocess,  to  secure  a  fund  for  that 
strained  to  remind  their  friends  purpose. — So  inadequate  is  the  sta* 
and  brethren,  that  every  relation  ted  income  of  a  greater  part  of  the 
in  which  we  stand  to  God,  to  our-  clergy,  that  there  are  few,  who,  at 
selves,  to  our  dear  families  and  any  period  of  th'eir  lives,  can  have 
friends,  and  to  society,  demands  any  prospect,  at  their  decease,  of 
from  us  all  a  fervent  zeal  and  active  leaving  their  families  even  comfor- 
efforts  to  restore  our  church, endow-  tably  supplied  with  the  things  ol 
ed  by  public  veneration,  supported  this  worla.  Ample  funds  for  the 
by  the  purity  of  her  doctrines,  the  relief  of  their  families,  after  their 
integrity  and  zeal  of  her  ministers,  departure,  would  prevent  many 
and  the  Christian  toleration  of  all  re-  anxious  and  gloomy  nours,  and  en- 
ligions  classes  to  her  true  character.’  able  them  to  contemplate  the  un- 
On  the  19th  the  Committee  on  certainty  of  life,  without  the  pain- 
the  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  widows  ful  reflection,  that  their  deaths 
and  orphans  of  clergymen,  report-  must  deprive  their  wives  and  chil- 
ed  in  substance  as  follows; — ”  that  dren  of  the  comforts  of  life,  and 
they  were  in  possession  of  no  do-  leave  them  dependent  upon  the  cold 
cuments  whicn  would  enable  them  charitiesofthe  world.  We thinkitan 
to  state  the  actual  amount  of  the  auspicious  circumstance,  that  the 
fund,  as  the  manner  in  which  its  clergy  of  Connecticut  are  now  enga- 
proceeds  are  now  applied: — that  gedmmaturingaplanfortheaccom- 
the  amount  constituting  the  fund,  plishmentofthis  benevolent  object 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Trea-  It  appears  from  the  parochial  re- 
surer  to  be  appointed  by  this  Con-  ports,  that  the  Churches  generally 
vention: — That  the  direction  and  throughout  Virginia,  are  increasing 
management  of  the  fund  be  trans-  in  piety,  zeal  and  numbers.  The 
ferred  to  the  standing  committee  ecclesiastical  state  of  this  diocess 
of  the  Diocess;  that  it  be  the  duty  is  more  encouraging  than  at  any 
of  the  Treasurer  to  present  annu-  former  period.  Its  present  num- 
ally  to  the  standing  committee,  a  ber  of  omciating  Clergymen  is  thir- 
statement  of  the  condition  of  the  ty-three. 

fund,  which  statement  shall  be  re-  It  is  with  no  small  degree  of  re¬ 
ported  with  the  proceedings  of  that  gret,  that  we  notice  that  the  mana- 
Committee;  that  it  be  the  duty  of  gers  of  the  Prayer  Book  and  Tract 
the  treasurer  to  send  by  the  stand-  Society  of  Virginia,  report  to  the 
ing  Committee  to  each  Conven-  Convention,  that  in  consequence 
tion  of  this  Diocess,  the  subscrip-  of  the  establishment  of  Auxiliary 
tion  books  of  the  fund,  for  the  pur-  Societies  throughout  the  diocess, 
pose  of  obtaining  new  subscriptions  the  funds  of  the  parent  institution 
to  the  same — and  that  at  the  meet-  have  been  so  muen  abridged,  as  to 
ing  of  every  Convention  of  this  Dio-  paralize  its  efforts.  Only  a  small 
cess,  a  Sermon  be  preached,  and  amount  of  money  was  received  dur- 
collection  made  for  the  benefit  of  ing  the  last  year.  They  were  ena- 

this  fund;  and  that  the  Bishop  do  bled,  however,  to  purchase  one  bun- 

appoint  the  Clergyman  who  shall  died  Prayer  Books,  and  to  p*i^f 
oraciate  on  that  occasion.”  three  thousand  Tracts,  a 

Provision  for  the  relief  of  the  which  only  have  been  distnbuted; 
destitute  widows  and  orphans  of  the  rest  romain  at  the  disposal  ot 
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the  Convention.  The  report  con-  tously,  to  all  bona  Jida  students  of 
eludes  by  suggesting  for  the  consi-  theology,  a  course  of  lectures  for 
deration  of  th^onvention,“wheth-  the  support  of  such  school.”  They 
er  it  be  better  to  dissolve  the  So-  also  recommended,  that  a  Board 
ciety,  or  whether  it  be  possible  to  of  Trustees  should  be  appointed, 
incorporate  with  it,  the  subordinate  and  that  said  board  enter  into  a 
societies,  and  thus  to  secure  that  correspondence  with  the  standing 
harmony  of  sentiment  and  action,  committee  of  the  Diocess  of  Mary- 
which  is  essential  to  the  vigor  and  land,  and  North  Carolina,  in  order 
prosperity  of  such  institutions.  Se-  to  ascertain  whether  the  members 
veraf  resolutions,  designed  to  re-  of  the  Church  in.  those  states,  are 
suscitate,  and  perpetuate  the  exist-  disposed  to  co-operate  with  them 
ence  of  the  institution,  and  to  ex-  in  this  measure.”  It  is  much  to  be 
tend  its  usefulness,  were  proposed,  regretted,  that  the  recommendation 
but  we  are  sorry  to  add,  the  consi-  of  such  a  correspondence  should 
deration  of  them  was  indefinitely  have  received  the  sanction  of  the 
postponed.  Convention.  Whatever  measures 

We  express  our  regret  at  the  any  particular  diocess  may  feel  it- 
prospects  of  this  institution,  be-  self  authorised  to  take  on  the  sub¬ 
cause  we  are  persuaded  that  such  ject  of  theological  education,  on 
an  institution  in  the  hands  of  a  the  ground  of  the  resolution  made 
zealous  and  judicious  clergy,  is,  by  the  house  of  Bishops,  it  most 
under  God  one  of  the  most  power-  evidently  clashes  with  the  spirit  of 
ful  instruments,  in  disseminating  that  resolution,  to  enter  into  nego- 
a  knowledge  of  the  church,  and  in  ciations  with  other  Diocesses,  with 
promoting  the  course  of  piety.  Such  a  view  of  obtaining  their  co-opera- 
an  institution  liberally  patronized,  tion,  in  the  establishment  of  Wal 
and  ably  conducted,  will  have  great  institutions.  And  as  the  general 
influence  on  the  prospects  oi  the  Theological  Seminary  has  not  yet 
church  in  the  diocess  where  it  exists,  been  in  existence  one  year,  such 
And  we  cannot  but  express  our  most  negociations  are  very  unfair,  and  a 
earnestwishes,  that  the  prayer  book,  manifest  interference  with 'the  in- 
and  Tract  Society  of  V  irginia  may  terests  of  the  general  seminary,  if 
receive  such  an  extension  of  pa-  not  in  opposition  to  the  acts  of  the 
tronage,  as  will  enable  it  to  sustain  General^  Convention.  It  was  un- 
this  influence.  questionably  the  intention  of  the 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  House  of  Bishops,  that  the  effect 
-the  state  of  the  church,  was  on  the  of  their  resolution  should  be  reci- 
subjectof  theological education,and  procal.  If  so,  it  is  obvious  to  re- 
“  tAing  into  consideration  the  defi-  mark,  that  this  recommendation  ol 
cient  condition  of  the  diocess,  as  the  Convention  of  Virginia,  is  in¬ 
respects  the  means  of  theological  consistent  with  that  resolution; 
instruction,  and  the  importance  of  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  re¬ 
retaining  among  themselves  for  spectable  gentlemen  of  the  Board 
education,  those  young  men  who  of  Trustees,  will  discover  this  in¬ 
may  be  disposed  to  devote  them-  consistency,  before  they  shall  have 
selves  to  the  sacred  office  of  the  opened  the  proposed  correspond - 
ministry, thecommitteerecommend  erice  between  the  diocess  of  Mary- 
to  this  Convention  the  establish-  land  and  North  Carolina, 
ment  of  a  Theological  School  in  It  ought  to  be  observed,  “  that 
Williamsburg,  it  being  understood,  the  committee,  in  recommending 
that  the  collie  in  that  place,  have  these  resolutions,  think  proper  to 
generously  offered  to  aflford  gratui-  declare,  that  they  do  not  intend  an  W 
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opposition  to  the  General  Seminary 
established  bj  the  General  Conven¬ 
tion.  On  the  contrary,  they  cor¬ 
dially  desire  to  see  the  prosperity 
of  an  institution  so  vitally  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  reputation  and  interest 
of  our  church. 

After  the  appointment  of  a  stand¬ 
ing  committee  and  delegates  to  the 
General  Convention,  and  directing 
the  treasurer  of  the  Convention  to> 
pay  each  of  the  delegates  g50,  to 
ilefray  their  expenses,  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  More  delivered  his  address, 
agreeably  to  the  40th  canon  of  the 
General  Convention,  and  then  the 
Convention  adjourned. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of 
the  address: — "  Brethren, 

Another  year  has  revolved  since 
we  last  assembled  in  convention, 
to  deliberate  on  the  affairs  of  the 
church  and  to  take  sweet  counsel 
together.  An  account  of  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  our  clerical  duties  since 
that  period,  has  been  recorded  in 
heaven;  may  that  record  bekr  wit¬ 
ness  to  our  fidelity  to  God,  and  to 
our  watchfulness  over  our  respec¬ 
tive  flocks.  The  advances  of-  our 
communion  have  been  such  as  to 
call  for  our  gratitude  to  heaven. 
The  clergy  continue  to  manifest 
their  zeal  in  the  cause  of  religion, 
and  their  attachment  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  church.  Their  beSt  ef¬ 
forts  have  been  used  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  their  ministerial  duties, 
and  there  appears  to  exist  among 
them  the  strongest  disposition  to 
fulfil  their  sacred  obligations.  To 
make  the  least  discrimination  in  the 
expression  of  my  confidence  in 
their  integrity,  would  be  painful  to 
my  heart,  at  a  time  in  which  I  have 
reason  to  bel  ieve,  that  the  utmost  en¬ 
ergies  of  all  have  been  exerted  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  prosperity  of  our  Zion.*’ 

The  Bishop  then  I'emarks  upon 
the  inconveniences  attendant — ^up¬ 
on  his  having  the  charge  of  a  par¬ 
ish,  and  his  inability  on  that  ac- 
*‘count  to  devote  as  much  attention 


to  the  church  throughout  hig  dia. 
cess  as  her  interests  seem  to  require. 
From  this,  he  takes  occasion  to 
urge  on  the  consideration  of  the 
convention  the  great  importance  ol' 
discharging  the  Bishop  from  paro¬ 
chial  oWigations,  and  the  necessity 
of  vigorous  exertions  to  establish  a 
fund  adequate  to  the  support  of  the 
Episcopate. 

After  this,  follows  a  journal  of 
his  visitations  in  different  parts  of 
his  diocess,  in  all  of  which  we  no¬ 
tice  but  one  instance  of  a  confirma¬ 
tion;  nor  do  we  find  in  the  address 
an  agCTe^te  of  the  number  con¬ 
firmed.  ^or  is  the  list  of  candi-» 
dates  for  Holy  Orders  introduced. 

The  following  is  the  conclusion 
of  the  Bishop’s  affectionate  and  in¬ 
teresting  address: — 

“  Thus  brethren,  have  I  endeav¬ 
oured  to  fulfil  the  important  du¬ 
ties,  entrusted  to  my  care,  and  it  is 
with  pleasure,  I  inform  you,  that  I 
discover,  in  every  district  I  visit, 
the  strongest  attachment  to  the 
church.  In  the  northern  neck  of 
Virginia  in  particular,  I  observed 
suen  striking  evidences  of  the  af¬ 
fection  of  the  people  to  the  church 
of  tlieir  Fathers,  as  have  deeply  af¬ 
fected  my  heart;  in  that  region 
occupying  a  space  of  one  hundred 
miles,  they  have  not  one  clergy¬ 
man  of  the  church  to  officiate  re¬ 
gularly  among  them  in  their  church¬ 
es.  Tney  appear  to  be  an  affection¬ 
ate  people,  and  I  have  no  question, 
would  render  the  life  of  a  virtuous 
clergyman  happy,  who  should  re¬ 
side  among  them. 

Accept,  my  beloved  brethren,  eve¬ 
ry  expression  of  my  pastoral  regard, 
and  may  the  Lord  be  with  you  all. 

[For  the  Episcopal  hlagazine.] 

Some  interesting  particulars  res¬ 
pecting  America. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  America 
was  known  to  the  ancient  Cartha¬ 
ginians,  and  that  it  was  the  great 
Island  Atalantis  of  w^hich  Plato 
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Speaks,  both  in  his  Critias  and  formed  by  the  accurate  Inca  Gari- 
TimcBUS,  as  being  larger  than  Asia  lasso  de  la  Vega,  in  his  historia 
and  Africa,  although  he  adds,  that  Incarum,  who  was  himself  of  the 
it  had  been  swallowed  by  an  earth-  race  of  the  Incas, 
quake,  and  mentions  other  fabulous  The  Mexicans  and  ancient  inha- 
accounts.  bitants  of  Canada,  did  not  write 

It  is  well  known  in  what  man-  by  quippos,  but  by  certain  hierojgly- 
ner  Christopher  Columbus,  a  Ge-  pnic  characters,  marks,  or  little 
nbese,  under  the  patronage  of  Fer-  pictures,  formed  with  meal,  or 
dinand  king  of  Spain,  in  1492,  first  some  similar  substances,  on  the 
discovered  the  Lucay  Islands  in  bark  of  trees.  They  resembled 
America,  namely:  Guanahanit  or  hooks,  axes,  cords,  &c.  but  were 
the  desired  Land,  and  afterwards  never  understood  by  any  Europe- 
Cuba,  Hispaniola,  &c.;  as  also  that  ans.  The  Spaniards  in  the  con- 
Americo  Vespucci  a  Florentine,  quest  of  Mexico  destroyed  many  of 
sailing  under  the  authority  of  Em-  tnese  marks,  mistaking  them  at  first 
manuel  king  of  Portugal,  in  1501,  for  magical  charms.  Certain  an¬ 
as  far  west  as  Brazu  discovered  nals  of  Mexico  in  this  manner  of 
that  vast  continent,  which  after  him  writing  are  preserved  in  the  Vati- 
has  been  called  America.  Among  can  Library.  They  performed 
the  barbarous  nations,  which  inha-  their  arithmetical  operations  with 
bited  this  continent,  all  the  others,  grains  of  maize,  or  Indian  corn, 
though  united  by  certain  laws  of  The  policy,  or  constitutions  of  the 

society  and  government,  might  two  empires  ofMexico  and  Peru,  and 
justly  be  styled  savages,  when  their  art  of  government,  resembled, 
compared  with  those  who  compo-  in  some  respects,  those  of  civilised 
sed  the  great  Empires  of  Mexico  kingdoms: their  Cities,  Palaces,  and 
and  Peru.  These  were  both  ac-  Temples,  were  surprisingly  mag- 
quainted  with,  and  very  expert  in  the  nificent,and  well  regulated.  These 
useful  and  necessary  arts,  though  were  richer  in  Peru,  but  the  court 
strangers  to  the  sciences,  and  even  of  Mexico  was  supported  with  grea- 
to  WTiting  from  any  alphabet  pro-  ter  state.  Their  armies  were  ex- 
perly  so  called;  so  that  the  memo-  ceedingly  numerous,  and  their 
ry  of  events  was  preserved  only  by  chief  weapons  were  bows  and  ar- 
signs,  or  marks  made  by  a  wonder-  rows,  stones  which  they  threw, 
ful  variation  of  colours,  and  knots  and  sharp  flints  fixed  in  poles  in- 
called  Quippos,  in  threads,  or  cords,  stead  of  steel  headed  pikes.  The 
by  which  they  expressed  their  Mexicans  had  a  great  number  of 
though tsi  The  same  was  the  man-  fantastic  Idols.  They  were  Con¬ 
ner  of  writing,  if  it  may  be  so  call-  quered  in  the  reign  of  their  great 
ed,  used  by  the  ancient  Chinese  Emperor  Montezuma,  in  1521,  by 
before  the  invention  of  their  hiero-  Ferdinand  Cortez,  who  with  800 
glyphic  letters.  Father  Joseph  Spaniards,  and  some  thousands  of 
Acosta  tells  us,  that  the  converted  Indian  allies,  destroyed  the  great 
Indians  readily  wrote,  or  rather  City  of  Mexico,  which  stood  on  an 
marked  down,  by  a  dexterous  ar-  Island  in  the  midst  of  a  lake.  New 
rangement  of  these  quippos,  the  Mexico  was  afterwards  built  on 
Lord’s  prayer,  the  Creed,  &c.  in  the  banks  of  the  same  water.  The 
order  to  commit  them  more  easily  history  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico 
to  memory.  By  means  of  these  by  Cortez  is  most  eloquently  writ- 
Quippos  the  Peruvians  preserved  ten  by  Don  Antonio  de  Solis, 
the  histo^  of  the  principal  trans-  The  Incas,  or  Emperors  of  Peru, 
actions  of  their  Incas;  as  we  are  in-  resided  in  the  rich  and  stately  city 
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Cusco.  The  language  of  Quito  tres  curi.  and  edif.)  in  1709  oblio* 
was  generally  understood  over  ^at  ed  the  public  with  an  accurate  des-* 
whole  empire;  the  policy  of  which,  cription  of  the  famous  plant  called 
was  superior  to  that  of  Mexico.  Ginsengs  then  found  only  in  Man 
The  principal  God  of  the  Peruvi-  chu  Tartary.  This  plant  has  since 
ans  was  the  sun,  to  whom  they  ot-  been  discovered  in  Canada,  where 
fered  bloody  victims  and  fruits  of  it  is  called  by  the  natives  rarcn^o- 
the  earth  in  his  great  temple  at  guen,  a  word  of  the  same  import 
Cusco.  Francis  Pizarro,  a  haugh-  m  their  langu^e  with  gin-sen»  in 
ty,  cruel,  and  perddious  Spanish  the  Tartar  or  Chinese,  both  words 
adventurer, conquered  Peru,  caused  signifying  the  thighs  of  a  man. 
Atabalipa  the  Inca,  to  be  strangled.  See  Lafitairs  dissertation  on  gin- 
and  built  the  city  of  Lima  in  the  seng*  printed  at  Paris  1708. 
valley  of  that  name,  in  1535.  Pi-  many  particular  customs;  re- 

zarro,  Almada,  and  all  the  other  Umous  rites,  institutions,  species 
Spanish  adventurers  and  governors  oi  wood,  &c.  there  is  a  wonderful 
in  Peru,  perished  by  the  sword  in  agreement  and  resemblance  be- 
civil  wars  among  themselves.  tween  the  Americans  and  the  Man- 

In  the  learned  and  ingenious  chu  Tartars;  and  as  these  latter 
dissertations  “upon  the  peopling  have  no  horses,  so  neither  were 
of  America’*  inserted  in  vol.  20  of  there  any  in  America,  when  it  was 
the  universal  history,  the  common  first  discovered.  It  is  most  proba- 
opinion  is  evidently  confirmed,  in  ble  therefore,  that  Tartary  furnish- 
opposition.to  Whiston,  that  Ameri-  ed  this  great  country  with  its  first 
ca  was  chiefly  peopled  from  north-  inhabitants:  and  that  some  few 
east  Tartary,  and  the  Island  ol  Chinese,  or  Japanese  colonies  also 
Kampskatzka,  or  Jesso,  on  the  settled  there.  Powell,  in  his  his- 
north  of  Japan;  perhaps  by  a  conti-  tory  of  Wales,  informs  us  that 
guous  tract  of  land  towards  the  Prince  Madoc,  having  been  depri- 
northPole,  or  by  a  string  of  islands  ved  of  his  right  to  tne  crown,  in 
separated  by  narrow  straights.  Some  1170,  put  to  sea  with  a  numerous 
rums  of  Japanese  or  Chinese  ves-  colony;  that  he  discovered  to  the 
sels  have  been  found  on  the  Ame-  west  a  new  world  of  wonderful  fer- 
rican  coasts;  and  in  Canada  the  tility  and  beauty,  and  settled  there, 
natives  had  a  tradition  that  foreign  It  has  been  objected  by  some  that 
merchants  cloathed  in  silk  had  black  people  were  originally  found 
fomierly  visited  them  in  great  ships,  in  America.  But,  there  were  only 
probably  Chinese.  Tiie  names  of  a  very  small  number  of  them  living 
many  of  the  American  kings  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Careta,  whose 
clearly  of  Tartar  derivation  end-  ancestors  seem  to  have  been  convey¬ 
ing  in  Ax;  and  Tartarax,  who  ed  thither  accidently  from  the  coasts 
reigned  anciently  in  Quivera,  of  Congo,  or  Nigritia,  in  Africa, 
means  the  Tartar-Manc,  or  Man-  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  His- 
cu,  the  founder  of  the  Peruvian  paniola,  Canada,  Mexico,  and  Peru, 
Empire  was  probably  a  descend-  had  several  traditional  notions  al- 
^int  of  the  Manchu  Tartars,  luding  to  Noah,  to  the  general  de- 
Montezuina,  the  usual  title  of  the  luge,  and  some  other  particulars  of 
Emperorsof  Mexico,  is  of  Japanese  the  Mosaic  history,  as  Herrera, 
extraction,  for  Montezaiuma  ac-  Huet,  Gemelli,  and  others  who 
cording  to  Hernius,  is  the  common  have  treated  on  this  subject,  as- 
appellation  of  the  Japanese  Mon-  sures  us.  See  also  the  star^  in 
^^rchs.  Westf  by  Elias  Boudinot,  Esquire^ 

Father  Jartoiix  a  Jesuit,  (see  let-  j|  in  which  very  ingenious  work, 
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while  the  author  labours  with  great  | 
plausibility  to  identify  the  Abori- 1 
gines  of  America  with  the  lost 
tribes  of  Israel,  he  by  no  means 
invalidates  the  supposition,  that 
they  passed  over  irom  Tartary 
wim  many  of  the  habits  and  opi¬ 
nions  of  that  country  superadded 
to  their  primitive  faith  and  ceremo¬ 
nies.  America  is  the  last  portion 
of  the  known  world  that  was  peo¬ 
pled;  and  creditable  documents 
evince  the  probability  that  even 
since  the  establishment  of  Christi¬ 
anity,  several  emigrations  from 
Tartary  have  been  made  to  that 
country — See  these  points  proved  at 
large  in  the  aforesaid  dissertation 
against  the  objections  of  Deists,  and 
the  whimsical  notions  of  Whis- 
ton,  who  contends  in  his  disserta¬ 
tion  on  the  curses  denounced  against 
Cain  and  Lameck,  that  the  Afri¬ 
cans  and  Indians  are  their  descend¬ 
ants.  See  life  of  St.  Rose  in  the 
Rev.  Alban  Butler’s  lives  of  Saints. 

C.  H.  W. 

[From  the  Christian  Joarnal.3 

OBITUARY.  I 

Mrs.  Helena  Duffie.  I 

Died,  in  this  city,  on  Friday,  Au¬ 
gust  17th,  1821,  in  the  25th  year  of 
her  age,  Helena,  wife  of  Mr.  Corne¬ 
lius  R.  Duffie,  and  daughter  of  Mr. 
James  Bleecker. 

Besides  the  unspeakable  consola¬ 
tion  which  the  bereaved  cannot  but 
experience,  in  evidences  of  their 
departed  friends*  being  subjects  of 
the  blessing  pronounced  on  those 
who  die  in  the  Lord,  the  circum¬ 
stance  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
encouragements  to  a  Christian  life. 
The  faith  which  was  their  support 
and  comfort,  at  the  trying  hour  when 
the  world  can  give  neither,  may  be 
ours,  for  it  is  a  privilege  purchased 
by  that  propitiation  which  was  made 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world. 
The  grace  whereby  they  were  en¬ 
abled  to  attain  to  that  faith,  and 
experience  its  consolations,  its  sup¬ 
port,  and  its  triumphs,  may  be  ours 


too,  for,  through  the  blood  of  the 
everlasting  covenant,  it  is  oflered 
to  every  man  to  profit  withal;  and 
he  who  willeth  not  that  any  should 
perish,  will  impart  its  benefits  to 
all  those  who  numbly  seek,  and 
faithfully  improve  it.  Thus  in  the 
death  ot  the  righteous,  in  his  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  triumph  of  faith,  and 
the  sufficiency  of  grace,  in  that 
greatest  of  nature’s  trials  which 
awaits  us  all,  we  see  powerful  en¬ 
couragement  to  hope  and  pray  that 
our  last  end  may  be  like  nis,  and 
we  be  admitted  to  the  eternal  par¬ 
ticipation  of  the  celestial  glory  and 
happiness  to  which  he  has  been 
called. 

Very  powerfully  do  such  reflec¬ 
tions  present  themselves,  in  noti¬ 
cing  the  decease  which  is  here  re¬ 
corded.  It  was  an  instance  in  which 
that  property  of  evangelical  faith 
whereby  it  overcomes  the  world, 
was  peculiarly  needed,  and,  through 
the  unspeakable  mercy  of  God,  pro- 
portionably  experienced.  The  de¬ 
ceased  had  every  tie  by  which  the 
tenderest  aflTection  of  daughter,  sis¬ 
ter,  wife,  and  mother,  could  bind 
her  to  the  world.  But  she  found 
grace  to  be  willing  to  leave  all,  and 
to  be  with  Christ.  Through  a  course 
of  piety,  short,  indeed,  but  most 
sincere  and  faithful,  she  had  accus¬ 
tomed  herself  to  consider  her  lat¬ 
ter  end,  and  to  receive  and  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  Providence,  under 
a  deliberate  conviction  of  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  their  continuance,  and 
of  that  life  on  which  their  posses¬ 
sion  depended.  The  powerful 
mean  of  ^ace  provided  in  the  ex¬ 
ercises  01  devotion,  was,  to  her  a 
source  of  peculiar  comfort  aiid  plea¬ 
sure.  She  delighted  to  engage  in 
them  in  her  closet,  in  her  family, 
and  in  the  sanctuary.  In  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  latter,  on  whicTi  her  at¬ 
tendance  was  frequent  at  the  week- 
\j  prayers,  as  well  as  regular  on 
Sundays,  she  often  declared  that 
she  experienced  the  most  exalted 
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and  happy  feelings  of  devotion.  In  quillity  of  the  Christian’s  last  end, 
confirmation,  she  was  deeply  im-  which  they  rarely  see  equalled,  ne- 

pressed  with  a  sense  of  the  solemn  ver  surpassed.  In  devotional  exer- 
obligations  she  assumed,  and  made  cises,  and  pious  reading  and  con¬ 
it  a  season  of  most  sincere  devotion  versation,  she  continued  to  take  a 
of  herself  to  her  God  and  Saviour,  lively  interest,  until  that  change 
Soon  after,  she  manifested  her  sin-  came  which  removed  a  faithful  mem- 
cerity  and  fidelity,  by  becoming,  ber  from  the  .Church  on  earth,  to 
what  she  remained  to  the  last,  a  occupy  a  place  in  the  Church  tri- 
constant  partaker  of  the  Holy  Com-  umphant  in  the  heavens, 
munion.  The  improvement  of  the  “  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  be- 
grace  sought  by  the  humble  use  of  hold  the  upright,  for  the  end  of  that 
appointed  means,  to  the  purpose  of  man  is  peace.” — Ps.  xxxvii.  37. 
practical  holinessj  .was  principally  “Be  followers  of  them  who, 
manifested,  where  her  modest  and  through  faith  and  patience,  inherit 
retiring  dispositions,  and  her  early  the  promises.” — Heb.  vi.  ik. 
call  to  domestic  cares  and  duties,  “This  is  the  victory  that  over- 
naturally  pointed,  in  the  faithful  cometh  the  world,  even  our  faith.’* 
discharge  of  the  obligations  to  — 1  St.  John  v.  4. 
friends  and  families  which  nature  “  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven, 
and  religion  alike  impose.  In  the  saying  unto  me.  Write,  blessed  are 
little  circle  thus  bounded,  her  me-  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord, 
mory  is  hallowed  by  the  recollec-  from  henceforth.  Yea,  saith  the 
tion  of  graces  and  virtues  which  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their 
evinced  the  sanctifying  influence  labours;  and  their  works  do  follow 
of  evangelical  piety  on  all  the  ten-  them.” — Rev.  xiv.  13. 
der  and  amiable  feelings  of  human  “I  would  not  have  you  to  beigno- 
afl*ection.  rant,  brethren,  concerning  them 

When  the  probability  of  the  fa-  which  are  asleep,  that  ye  sorrow 
tal  termination  of  her  disease  was  not,  even  as  others  which  have  no 
first  disclosed  to  her,  nature,  for  a  hope.  For  if  we  believe  that  Jesus 
little  while,  felt  the  shock.  Judg-  died  and  rose  again,  even  so  them 
ment  and  eternity  appeared  dread-  also  which  sleep  in  Jesus,  will  God 
ful  realities.  But  she  knew,  whi-  bring  with  him.  Then,  we  which 
ther,  in  her  distress,  she  should  are  alive  and  remain,  shall  be  caught 
have  recourse.  She  prayed  most  up,  together  with  them,  in  the 
fervently  for  mercy  and  grace,  clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air; 
throughthe  merits  of  her  Redeemer,  and  so  shall  we  ever  be  with  the 
feeling  and  acknowledging  that  Lord.  Wherefore,  comfort  one  an- 
there  could  be  no  other  possible  de-  other  with  these  words.* —1  Thess. 
pendence.  It  was  the  prayer  of  faith,  iv.  13,  14,  17,  18. 
proceedingfromanhumbleandcon-  — 

trite  heart,  and,  of  course,  was  heard.  The  corner  stone  of  an  Episco- 

and  most  graciously  answered.  She  pal  Church  was  laid  in  Ogdens- 
experienced  thenceforward,  a  holy  ourgh,  (St.  Laurence  county,  New- 
calmness  and  serenity — ^took  leave  York,)  on  the  10th  day  of  August 
of  every  earthly  object,  however  The  devotional  exercises  were  per- 
dear— and  resigned  herself  entirely  formed,  and  an  address  appropn- 
toherfatherandher  God.  The  visits  ate  to  the  occasion  delivered  to  a 
of  her  pastors  she  received  with  the  numerous  and  highly  respectable 
greatest  pleasure  and  thankfulness;  concourse  ot  peojne,  by  tlie  Rev. 
while  they  afforded  to  them  an  ex-  Lawson  Carter,  of  this  city, 
ample  of  the  resignation  and  tran-  Chistian  Journah 


